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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A CHURCH ADMINISTRATION MANUAL 
FOR NEW PASTORS IN THE AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


by 
Tracey Fletcher 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


Dexter Cannon, DMin 
Charles Jackson, HI., DMin 


The context for this project is the Ministerial Training Program of the Atlanta Conference 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. This project addresses the unpreparedness of 
new pastors to demonstrate church administration skills upon their assignment. If new 
pastors use this church administration manual, then they will be better equipped when 
transitioning from student to church pastor. The qualitative research approach was used 
to collect data utilizing pre-and post-assessments, observations, specific journal 
questions, and exit interviews to measure the project’s outcome. The test results revealed 


that the participants were ready to pastor at the local church level. 
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No man is an island. 


—John Donne, Poemhunter.com 


INTRODUCTION 


Deciding to pursue my fifth degree was not an easy decision for me; however, 
somewhere in the midst of dealing with a worldwide pandemic in 2020, I was guided to 
look past the turmoil in the world and focus on all the amazing things that God had done 
previously in my life and to remember how I embrace and love to learn about the word of 
God. Throughout my educational journey, I had to remember that God had a plan for my 
life, even when it did not look or feel as though God did. It took me a long time to realize 
that God's magnificent plan and purpose for my life would happen in God's timing. This 
realization came to be the guiding force and motivation for me answering my call to 
serve in ministry. 

My spiritual journey was rough and full of emotions. It made me reflect upon the 
deaths of very close loved ones, brokenness from failed relationships, searching for my 
purpose, and never really being satisfied with the answers that I would find. As my 
journey to find my true purpose began, it caused me to shift my focus away from the 
things of the world and my job and shift my focus towards getting to know God for 
myself. As my search started for my purpose, it led me to have a personal God encounter. 
My encounter with God did not take place during a time that my head was clear and my 
emotional state was steady, nor did my encounter with God take place at the nice 
cathedral where I worshiped for years with my family. I encountered God as I walked 


down the aisle of a small non- denominational church in Jonesboro, Georgia. God met me 
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head on. After about four years of chasing God, there was a feeling deep in me to do 
something for God with my life. 

Starting this journey was very scary and challenging; however, once I began the 
journey, the steps of becoming a minister in the AME Church life seemed to make sense, 
and I gained a unique perspective of who I was and the purpose for my life. As the years 
rolled by, I later became a pastor in the AME Church. Starting out as a new pastor was 
hectic. Having a seminary degree and matriculating through five years of intense 
ministerial training with the AME Church gave me some of the tools that I needed as a 
local church pastor. Nevertheless, there was something lacking in the area of church 
administration which needed to be enhanced as I made the transition from associate 
minister and student to the pastor. The enhancement that I needed in church 
administration gave birth to this doctoral project. Thus, the purpose of my project was to 
“Develop a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

Church administration defined for this project is “leadership” which equips the 
church to be the church and to do the work of the church. It is the guidance provided by 
church leaders as they lead the church to use its spiritual, human, physical, and financial 
resources to move the church toward reaching its objectives and fulfilling its avowed 
purpose. It is enabling the children of God, who comprise the church, to become and do 


what they can become and do by God’s grace.! 


' Charles Tidwell, Church Administration: Effective Leadership for Ministry (Nashville, TN: B&H 
Publishing Group, 1985), pdf, http://Ifmundy2002.blogspot.com/ 2017/10/definition-of-church-administrat 
ion html. 
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New pastors need a church administration manual that includes six specific areas 
such as Leadership Development, Communication and Conflict Resolution, Managing 
Church Finances, Organizational Development, Leadership Protocols, and Maintain the 
Spiritual Integrity of the Church. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, addresses how, after numerous years of attending 
church, after an unexpected encounter with God, my life changed, and I was called to the 
ministry and began to be trained and prepared to serve as a pastor in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The context of my ministry is the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Ministerial Training Program, known as the Board of Examiners. 
(BOE) This context serves as the place where ministers are trained to pastor in the local 
church. The synergy portion of the paper unraveled and revealed that my gifts in 
administration would be beneficial in helping with the training of new pastors, which led 
to this project: “Developing a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the 
AME Church.” 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundation, undergirds this project in Exodus 18:13-27, 
whereas it presents a remarkable example of a leader that needed assistance with church 
administration. Moses, receiving counsel in church administration, demonstrated the need 
for all new pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal Church Ministerial Training 
Institute, known as the Board of Examiners (BOE), to have a continuous enhancement to 
the training and preparation in the area of church administration. The usage of this 
biblical text to undergird this project is not that the new local church leaders are not 
currently being properly trained and prepared, but like Moses who possessed great 


administration skills, needed enhancement in this area. The new local church leaders in 


the AME Church need training and preparation classes in church administration. The 
biblical verses in this narrative can help highlight the need for the enhancement in 
administration through the dialogue with Moses and his father-in-law Jethro. The 
dialogue between the two of them leads to the enhancement to Moses’ administration 
skills and the development of a mentee/mentor relationship. 

Chapter three, the Historical Foundation, aims to provide an analysis of the 
historical figure, Bishop Richard Allen, the leader and founder of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Allen embraced his prior Methodist training as he gave birth to 
the AME Church. Richard Allen was an advocate for training and preparing ministers to 
serve local congregations. In fact, history reveals that Richard Allen embraced 
Methodism and adopted many of the Methodist Church practices in his newly found 
denomination. Its founder, John Wesley, was a minister of England and planted the seeds 
for a large part of the training and preparation that Allen used in training and preparing 
ministers in the AME Church. Allen, like Wesley, was a noted, master organizational 
leader. Wesley, who Allen modeled the training of ministers after, was constantly 
identifying, training, and appointing leaders who showed giftedness for ministry and 
were faithful in the work of preaching, teaching, evangelism or helping with 
administration and the stewardship of finances. The current method of training for AME 
ministers is listed in the African Methodist Episcopal Discipline.* The Discipline is a 


book created by Richard Allen that is used as a guide for the denomination. 


? Winfield Bevins, Marks of a Movement: What the Church Today Can Learn from the Wesleyan 
Revival (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2019), 137, https://outreachmagazine.com/resources/books/church- 
books/46627-lessons-from-john-wesleys-leadership.html. 


3 Kargbo, EQUIPPING NEW PASTORS WITHIN THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, 29. 


Chapter four, Theological Foundation, examines practical theology as the 
framework that supports this project. Practical theology is concerned with the making of 
an efficient ministry in three respects: (1) in the effective presentation of a spiritual 
message suited to the needs of the people and of the times in which the minister lives; (2) 
the organization and administration of the church in its wide and increasing activities; 
and (3) the leadership of the church as an educational enterprise.* This chapter is relevant 
to my context because it supports the work of local church leaders, which is “doing 
ministry.” If practical theology is incorporated into the training and preparation period of 
new local church leaders, then, when these individuals arrive at local churches, they will 
arrive with a mindset that I am here to be a part of bringing the holy scriptures in the 
Bible into action in the ministry in which they will lead. 

Chapter five, Theoretical Foundation, surveys a contemporary theory relevant to 
the project. I investigated another discipline not previously addressed in the other chapter 
of the paper. The interdisciplinary portion of the paper discussed and explored the 
educational pedagogy known as Differentiated Instruction in relation to the theme, 
hypothesis, and solution to the Doctor of Ministry project. Differentiated Instruction is a 
teaching approach that tailors instruction to all students learning needs. Differentiation is 
a philosophy that enables teachers to plan strategically to meet the needs of the diverse 
learners in classrooms today. Differentiation is not just a set of instructional tools but a 


philosophy that a teacher and a professional learning community embrace to reach the 


4 Theodore G. Soares, “Practical Theology and Ministerial Efficiency,” The American Journal of 
Theology 16, no. 3 (1912): 426-43, http://www.jstor.org/stable/3 154944.427-428. 
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unique needs of every learner.> As new pastors in the AME Church matriculate through 


their training and preparation phase in ministry, consideration must be given to the 
teaching and learning methodologies used when they are provided instruction in church 
administration. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis, summarizes the research and data that was obtained 
through the project implementation. This chapter addresses the methodology used in the 
project to gain information about the students in the last year of the Ministerial Training 
Institute of the Atlanta North Georgia Conference for their readiness in church 
administration. Finally, this chapter will discuss how the project unfolded, significant 
aspects of the project, what knowledge about myself that was gained through the 


implementation of the project, and the next phase of the project. 


5 Gayle H. Gregory, Differentiated Instructional Strategies Professional Learning Guide: One Size 
Doesn't Fit All (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2013), ProQuest eBook Central.31. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

This initial chapter will address the context in which I serve as a pastor/leader in 
the 6" Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church at Amanda Flipper 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Love Center. I will discuss how my interest in 
the training and preparation process of new pastors as leaders to lead in the local church 
is a critical component to their success in ministry. I will look at how the AME Church's 
current process — known as the Ministerial Education: Annual Conference Course of 
Study, The Board of Examiners (BOE) — is used in preparing ministers to serve as local 
church pastors. 

In this paper, I will reflect on my development as a leader prior to the AME 
Church BOE Training, my life experiences, spiritual journey, ministerial journey, 
educational journey and leadership preparation and my strengths which have aided in my 
development as a Christian leader. The above areas will be used to help shed light on the 
need for additional support for new pastors during their first three to five years as pastors 
in the AME Church. 

Additionally, the following sections of the paper will synergize my life 
experiences, spiritual journey, ministerial journey, educational journey, leadership 


preparation and my strengths in order to help me develop my doctoral project, which is to 


support new pastors during their first three-to-five years in ministry by adding to the 
AME Church Annual Conference Course of Study, Board of Examiners (BOE) training, 
a mentor/mentee program in which veteran pastors will mentor new pastors as they 
matriculate through the day-to-day practical operations and needs of their assigned 
congregation. By adding this component to the training process for new pastors, it is my 
hopes that it will help alleviate new pastors from feeling isolated, suffer from early 
ministerial burn out, confusion about leading congregations and help in the development 
of their leadership skills. Moreover, by adding this mentor/mentee component to the 
training process for new pastors, it will also promote the biblical examples and numerous 
models of how important it is to be connected to other ministers as they labor in the 


vineyard of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Spiritual Journey 

As early as I could remember as a child, there has always been a connection with 
God and myself. As a child I would often stare at the sky and felt a connection to God in 
doing so. My parents being Christians, prayer was something that we not only heard, but 
saw and was taught to do. So, I developed a prayer life in my early years. My family 
experienced various tragedies that heighten my prayer life. I remember even encouraging 
my father after the tragic death of his sister, nieces, and eldest son, to trust and lean on 
God. My family attended Flipper Temple AME Church in Atlanta, Georgia, regularly. 
My father served the church with his talent and always talked to the preacher after church 
and at special church sessions. On the days when we did not go to our home church, I 


would attend the neighborhood church and talk to a Christian neighbor, Mrs. Martha 
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Owens. The neighborhood church was a holiness church, and I attended that church every 
summer for vacation bible school. 

On numerous summer evenings, all the kids that lived on my street would find 
ourselves sitting on the neighbor’s front steps or standing around in the driveway to hear 
her talk about God and living a righteous life. My grandmother was also an intricate part 
of knowing God. She always would say that she was praying for her grandchildren and 
that we should pray. 

As I developed into a teenager, the early knowledge of God stayed with me. In 
fact, many of the promiscuous activities that many of the teenagers in my neighborhood 
and high school engaged in, I opted out without any hesitation and or regret. I remember 
clearly as I began to go places without my parents, my mother would always say to me, 
“Tracey, I can’t be with you everywhere you go, but God is watching you.” When my 
mother would say that something on the inside would always make me want to do the 
right thing and make my parent proud. 

However, during my young adult days, I continued to pray and go to church; but 
as I became more immerse in college, my attendance at church was not as strong, but my 
faith in God remained strong. I remember numerous days of going in the restroom where 
we would have classes and kneeling on the floor and pray before exams. To my joy, God 
always stepped in and helped me through college. In fact, my tuition during my 
undergrad college years was paid for by my brothers’ untimely death. Being the youngest 
of the six children, I was named as his beneficiary. After finishing college and 
transitioning into my career as an educator, again I found myself talking to God and in 


search of my purpose. After talking to a young female minister who had attended Oral 
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Roberts Seminary, she told me to search for my purpose from God. While talking to this 


female minster, it was something in her conversation that charge me to search for my 
purpose. 

After speaking to my pastor at my home church, who also spoke something in my 
spirit through a book he gave me, I was charged to search for my purpose. In search for 
my purpose from God, I began to visit numerous churches and saw numerous things 
going on. However, in my late twenties, after visiting numerous churches, I joined Divine 
Faith Ministry, where the pastor was Bishop Donald Battle in Jonesboro, Georgia. One 
Sunday morning my sister and I attended his church. As we entered his church late and 
sat on the very last pew, I felt the heat in the church and observed a different kind of 
worship. The songs that they sang were different than the songs that we had sung at my 
home AME church. I also observed people clapping their hands, shouting, speaking in 
tongues, and the preacher was full of fire and energy. After sitting in that small, hot brick 
church for what seemed like hours, my sister and I found ourselves stretched out on the 
floor, crying with sheets thrown on the bottom half of our bodies and the pastor and other 
members praying over us. After that incident as we drove home, my sister and I knew 
that we had been changed. Following that Sunday morning experience, I was no longer 
just a church member or a person who attended church out of habit, tradition or custom; 
no, I was born again and given by the grace of Jesus Christ several gifts such as speaking 
in tongues, praying, faith, and the thirst and hunger for righteousness like never before. 

After many years of attending that church, while in attendance at graduate school 
in Boston, Massachusetts, I heard in my spirit and from strangers that I would encounter, 


that God had chosen me, and was calling me to teach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. With 
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much uncertainty on how I was supposed to do that, the first thought for me was to 
become a Sunday school teacher. However, after I went to talk to my AME home church 
pastor, he again spoke in my life and told me that he had been waiting for me to come out 
of the closet about what God was calling me to do. To my surprise, it did not shock me 
because after spending so many years under Bishop Donald Battle’s ministry, I knew that 
I was not just called to be a teacher in public school, but a teacher of God’s word in a 
wide capacity. 

As the journey began, my home church pastor coached me into the steps that I 
would have to take to be a minister in the AME Church. Following our weeks of 
dialogue, I immediately announced my call to the congregation and began my training 
and journey in becoming a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Throughout my 
journey, I would often still visit Divine Faith Ministry and chat with the bishop that 
helped transform my life for Christ. However, when I think about my spiritual journey, it 
was shocking to some that God had called me, but to many, they stated that it was always 
something different about me. As the training began, yes, many families and friends 
made little slick remarks, and did not fully support my new purpose for my life. 
Nevertheless, I persevered and walked the road of becoming a minister of the Gospel of 


Jesus Christ often alone, but satisfied and confident that this was the purpose of my life. 


Ministry Journey 
In 2003, shortly after accepting my call to ministry in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church at St. Paul AME Church in Atlanta, Georgia, I engaged in a very 


intense conversation with my pastor about the preparation period in becoming a 
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minister in the AME Church. My pastor explained to me that I would need to obtain 


approval on the local church level, then go before the quarterly conference over which 
the presiding elder of the district officiates. Once I was given approval on the presiding 
elder level as a candidate for ministry, I was given an opportunity to preach my initial 
sermon. 

Following the preaching of my initial sermon in a regular business meeting of the 
official board or church conference in the local church, a request was made for me to be 
granted a license to preach. The license is granted through the quarterly conference, 
which is presided over by the supervising minister of that district known as the 
presiding elder. 

Shortly afterwards, I began what is known as the Ministerial Education: Annual 
Conference Course of Study. During this course of study, I was preparing for ministry 
for the next five years by veteran pastors within the 6" Episcopal District of the Atlanta 
North Georgia Conference. The preparation period would take place in numerous ways 
including serving at the local church level, but mainly attending classes each Saturday 
for a significant number of months for the next five years. Additionally, my pastor 
explained to me the additional requirements which included that I enroll in an 
accredited theological seminary of my choice, regardless of the seminary’s 
denominational affiliation, and that I would have to go through a grueling process each 
year at the annual conference where I would be examined about my preparation period; 
and if I passed the examination, I would advance to the next class each year. He also 
explained that the process was long and tedious; however, he stated that it works 


because it reinforces the itinerancy and affirms the work of the Boards of Examiners. 
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Over the course of five years, the Board of Examiners (BOE) offered guidance to me 
for the type of ministry that I was pursuing. 

During this training process ministers received training in areas such as the Bible, 
church traditions, preaching, theology and church administration. While attending the 
ministerial training program, I also attended seminary where I obtained a Master of 
Divinity Degree. After I completed my seminary degree, I was appointed to my first 
church as the pastor. I remained the pastor of this church for five years and then was 
appointed to numerous other churches throughout the years. In May 2017, at the Atlanta 
North Georgia Conference, I received the appointment as the pastor of Amanda Flipper 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. With excitement and an eager spirit, immediately 
after conference that night, I decided to get in my car and drive and locate the church. 
As I left one of our larger AME churches where the conference was being held and 
drove to Amanda Flipper, I realized that Amanda Flipper AME Church was located 
only about eight miles from St. Phillip AME Church. 

As I continued to drive to the church, I passed approximately five other churches 
and finally reached Amanda Flipper, located at the bottom of the hill in the middle of a 
residential neighborhood between two residential homes and a large acre of land. As I 
approached the parking lot of the church, the first thing that I noticed was that the 
parking lot was very dark. After pulling up in the parking lot and getting out of my car, 
I walked around the church. As I walked around the church, I immediately noticed that 
the church needed much outside maintenance. 

The following day, after my appointment as pastor to the church, I met with the 


lead steward, which is the lead financial officer of the church. During our meeting, he 
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escorted me around the church and explained some of the functions of the church to me. 
As he walked and talked, I noticed that the interior of the church needed just as much 
maintenance as the outside. As the officer continued my tour of the church, I was 
somewhat disappointed to see how God’s house had become unkept and unmanaged; 
however, I was still very hopeful and had an excited spirit about my new appointment. 

During the next few months at Amanda Flipper, I began to observe the function of 
the leaders of the church as we encountered one situation after another. One evening 
after one of the situations with the outside safety and lighting, I decided to reach out to 
my presiding elder. 

Well, on the evening that I met with my presiding elder, our conversation was 
very transparent and informative. I spoke with him about the various issues that I had 
encountered since my first week as the pastor of the church. He then quickly informed 
me that this church had been on the decline for many years, and that the current leaders 
of the church just needed teaching, training, and to be encouraged. While speaking with 
the presiding elder, I shared with him that the information on the annual conference 
report for this church was not accurate and the situations that I faced. I embraced the 
work that I had at Amanda Flipper and quickly began the process of praying and 
exercising my faith and leadership skills. I immediately began to reflect on my training 
as a leader and the things that I had to do as a public-school leader when I was assigned 
to failing schools. I re-read many leadership books, called many of my school leader 
colleagues, talked to other pastors whom I could trust, and began implementing what I 


felt that I knew as a leader for over eighteen years. 
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The first task that I tackled was to keep the same leaders in place since I did not 
know much about their abilities and work with them in developing a vision and mission 
for the church. After working with the leaders on the vision and mission, we worked 
toward communicating the vision and mission in everything that we did at the church. 
Following getting the vision and mission out to the congregation and embedding it in 
the worship experience, I begin developing the churches’ leadership team and training 
the leaders using some of the leadership concepts from the John Maxwell’s book, 
Leadership Gold, and numerous other leadership concepts. Instead of calling the leaders 
chairpersons, I renamed each leader over an organization and church worship 
experience as project managers. I decided not to use the common name of chairperson 
which is often used in the church; instead, I used a name such as project managers to 
help build each leaders’ confidence in themselves and to understand the excellence of 
the work that we must do in the house of the Lord. One of the areas that I knew that I 
had to work diligently on was to build each leaders’ courage and their ability, 
motivating them to strive for excellence in the church, and that together we could 
transform the church. Within the first year the atmosphere of the church changed, and 


the leaders and members appeared to be eager for change. 


Context of Local Church 
In May 2017, God blessed, and I was assigned as the second female pastor of 
Amanda Flipper African Methodist Episcopal Church located in Decatur, Georgia. 
Amanda Flipper is a part of the 6th Episcopal District of the Atlanta North Georgia 


Conference, East District, located at 2477 Whites Mills Rd. Decatur, Georgia, nestled in a 
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residential neighborhood of DeKalb County, surrounded by several other churches. The 


church is located between two semi- mega churches and is five miles from one of the 
AMBP’s largest churches, St. Phillip AME Church. 

Amanda Flipper African Methodist Episcopal Church had its beginning in 1921, 
when a group of Christians, who had been members of various A.M.E. congregations, 
found themselves without a church home in their new Davis Street community. Under the 
leadership of the Rev. T. M. King, Amanda Flipper African Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized to provide a center of fellowship in the community. The first location was 
at 173 Davis Street (later named Northside Drive) in Atlanta. The church was named 
after the wife of the late Bishop Joseph Simeon Flipper, who served from 1912-1928 as 
the thirty-third Bishop of the Sixth Episcopal District.' 

The story of Amanda Flipper and how it came to its new location is quite 
interesting. The church was relocated to its current building in Decatur, Georgia, from its 
original location on Northside Drive in Atlanta, Georgia, due to the expansion of the 
Georgia World Congress Center, and the building of the Georgia Dome. Rev. Brailsford, 
who was the pastor that facilitated the relocation of the church from Atlanta to Decatur, 
Georgia, is currently serving as one of the presiding prelates, bishops of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At the time of the relocation, the current church building 


had been the home of another church for many years before the sale to Amanda Flipper.? 


' Jasper Green, interview by author, Amanda Flipper African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Atlanta, GA: September 8, 2020. 


? Property Appraisal, https://www.propertyappraisal.dekalbcountyga.gov/datalets/datalet.aspx? 
mode= sales&sIndex=9&idx=1 & LMparent=20/dekalbcountypropertyappraisal/Sales. 
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The church building is all brick and sits on a large amount of land, approximately 
nine acres. The church congregation (membership) is small and serves approximately 
thirty-six adults and twenty-one youth. Before I received the appointment as the new 
pastor of the church, the former pastor had been pastoring at the church for the last 
twenty-one years. The congregation was primarily a mixture of seniors between the ages 
of sixty-eighty, a few middle-aged adults between the ages of forty and fifty-eight and a 
medium number of young adults and children. The church is made up of two families that 
have been a part of the church for many years. The ministerial team at the church consists 
of one male minister in his late forties who has been licensed to preach by the AME 
denomination and have been matriculating through the ordination process of the AME 
Church for many years, and one other male minister who for many years have only gotten 
pass the announcement of his call to ministry at the AME local church quarterly 
conference. 

On my first Sunday as the new pastor, the most remarkable thing was observed; 
even though the membership was small, and the church facilities needed repairs, the 
sound and organization of the choir was remarkable. The uniformity of the choir 
members, the variety of music delivered to the congregation, and the spirit filled 
atmosphere made it extremely easy to preach, and worship God. The music department of 
the church consisted of a full band, a minister of music, and a variety of all age members 
that participated. 

Following weeks of spirit filled worship services, I still noticed that the church 
was still stagnated and appeared that it had been stagnated for many years in many areas, 


especially its leadership. As the weeks progressed, I began to review the church’s 2016 
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annual conference report to gather insight about the church and its day-to-day leadership 
and operation. To my dismay, many of the names of members on the church’s 2016 
annual conference report were no longer a part of the congregation, and that the local 
church leadership was practically not in operation at all. 

After taking weeks to talk with the identified leaders from the 2016 annual 
conference report, I came to realized that very few of them that had any inclination or 
idea about how the church operated, or where pertinent information about the church was 
located. It was during this moment of discovery that I realized that the leadership at this 
church had left the church and followed the former pastor to her new assignment; 
therefore, the people that remained at the church would need training in their roles as 
local church leaders, which happen to be the strength that I brought to the church. 

Additionally, I discovered that not only did the current leaders need training in 
how to operate as local church leaders, but they also needed to be guided, trained, and 
coached on the basic polity and structures of the connectional AME Church, local 
district, and what it meant to be a church leader. However, with all that I faced with this 
new congregation, the willingness of the people to learn and work collectively as a team 
was the blessing and strength of the small congregation. As I continued to think deeply 
about what my new assignment as pastor of Amanda Flipper AME Church would require, 
I realized that what I faced was exactly the strength that I brought to the church as the 
pastor. Once I realized that this assignment was divine, I, along with the members began 
to restore the zeal for God’s word, develop local church leaders and give the church a 
spiritual facelift. However, after daily praying about the task at hand, like any good 


spiritual leader, I began to reflect on where my specific leadership skills could be applied 
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to help improve not only the leaders in the local church but also transform the overall 
atmosphere of the church. 

For the next few months, one of the local church officers and I began reviewing 
the church’s 2016 annual conference report and reestablishing foundational AME 
auxiliaries and boards and implemented some key ministries that would help revive the 
church. After once again seeking God’s guidance about the ministry, the church, and 
God’s people, I rebranded the church as “The Love Center,” where the love of God 
“rests, rules and abides,” because according to Holy Scriptures in Ist Corinthians 13:1-8, 
love would be the main tool that I would use in transforming this church. 

Following the rebranding of the church, the next thing that took place during my 
first year was to establish through workshops training, reading of various literature, 
visiting, and talking to other churches with similar demographics about their leadership 
and building the AME Church structures according to the AME polity. Following 
numerous hours, days, and months of building the local church leadership, we were able 
to revive the Christian education department in the form of weekly Bible study, and twice 
a month Sunday school. This was followed by the development of a functioning local 
church leadership team, monthly church conferences, along with on-going training for the 
trustee and steward boards, missionary society, young people division, women’s ministry, 
men’s ministry, and a senior ministry. By implementing church administration, all these 
areas were able to be established. 

Prior to the re-establishment and development of these components in the 
ministry, the leadership at Amanda Flipper AME Church operated in a vacuum. Each 


component or board leader vaguely understood their duties and responsibilities and rarely 
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met or participated in leadership development training as a leadership team. The 
leadership of the church on many occasions relied totally on whatever decisions that were 
made by the pastor. It was evident by the lack of knowledge about specific things about 
the ministry upon my arrival that this was a practice that the church had been operated 
under for years. The church board/council rarely met and made decisions or solved 
conflicts as a collaboratively functioning local church leadership team. After a few 
months at Amanda Flipper, and trying to build a leadership team, I provided immediate 
communication to all stake holders solving all sorts of conflicts that ranged from building 
structural concerns, conflicts amongst members, helping the members understand what 
the polity of the AME Church meant and required, while still maintaining the spiritual 
integrity of the church. I entered a burn out zone, became drained, and developed a bitter 
attitude about being assigned to this church. However, I knew that there was something 
that had to be done and began unpacking more of my leadership training skills to assist 
me on the task ahead. 

As I continued to implement the leadership skills that I possessed and had been 
taught through the AME Church Ministerial Education: Annual Conference Course of 
Study, Board of Examiners (BOE), I gradually began to assign and train specific 
responsibilities to leaders on the leadership team. By doing this, the local leaders began to 
grow in confidence and knowledge of serving as a local church leader. As the weeks, 
months, and years passed, the leaders have continued to grow and develop; however, 
after discussing my struggles, challenges and possible ways to prevent new pastors from 
having the same experience with many of my pastoral colleagues, I continued to reflect 


on the disconnect on what is required from a pastor at the local church level and the 
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training and preparation that a pastor receives in the AME Church Ministerial Education: 
Annual Conference Course of Study, Board of Examiners (BOE). 

The preparation that a potential local church pastor receives through the AME 
Church is rigorous, intentional, and consistent. Nevertheless, I cannot ignore the fact that 
after all the years of training and preparation that I received from the AME Church, I still 
struggled in some areas as a new pastor. Even though I had obtained a Master of Divinity 
degree, paid a lot of money to be formally trained in church leadership, served in key 
leadership roles throughout the numerous years in my secular job as a school 
administrator, and was prepared and trained in the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Ministerial Education: Annual Conference Course of Study, Board of Examiners (BOE), 
there still was some areas of training needed for local church pastors who would be 
leading a local church. 

Within the first few years, for new pastors like myself, their journey will be filled 
with struggles and victories; however, I believe that many of the struggles that a new 
pastor might face can be minimized or avoided if more intense leadership development 
training was provided in their final year studies in the BOE in the six areas of leadership, 
such as: Leadership Development Communication and Conflict Resolution, Managing 
Church Finances, Organizational Development, Leadership Protocols and Maintaining 
the Spirituality and Integrity of the Church and by having a church administration manual 
readily available for new AME pastors who serve local congregations and develop local 
church leaders. By including this piece to the final training for potential local church 
pastors and having a manual on leadership in the AME Church for new pastors to 


reference when needed, a new pastor will be provided with the knowledge of so many of 
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the intricate parts of the AME Church and alleviate becoming overwhelmed and 
discombobulated. Recently after speaking with a newly appointed pastor who was 
appointed to a local church in October 2021, the sentiments of being overwhelmed and 
not fully knowledgeable in church administration still held true. This newly appointed 
pastor attended seminary, obtained a MDIV degree, and matriculated through the BOE. 
However, when asked about the transition to new local church pastor, the newly 
appointed pastor clearly spoke about things such as the many different types of budgets, 
the various local church boards and management of these boards and having people in the 
congregation that could help with leadership. Reflecting on my personal experience as a 
newly appointed pastor years ago and this recent dialogue with a newly appointed pastor, 
it is evident that my doctoral project would enhance the training and preparation period of 
new pastors by providing them with a manual that can be used as a reference tool. 

New pastors need help navigating as local church leaders during their first three to 
five years, dealing with areas of responsibleness such as understanding and managing the 
different AME Church budgets, i.e., the connectional, district, and local budgets, as well 
as the various types of church meetings and conferences, developing leadership among 
the laity in local church and resolving church conflicts effectively. The training process in 
the BOE for candidates for itinerant ministry in the AME Church is rich and structured 
and has produced great pastors in the past, but in order to continue this legacy and meet 
the needs that are necessary for the changing face of the 21% century, it should be 
extended further to include specific training in areas of leadership development in the six 


areas noted in the previous paragraph. 
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Specific Context of Project 


In the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the process used in preparing its 
ministers to pastor in the local AME church is known as the Church Ministerial 
Education: Annual Conference Course of Study, Board of Examiners (BOE). The Book of 
Discipline that outlines the process used in training and preparing ministers to serve as 
pastors in the AME Church dates to May 1817 and is updated every four years by the 
Board of Bishops. Currently the 6" Episcopal District Atlanta North Georgia Conference 
has approximately ten new ministers serving as pastors who have less than three to five 
years of experience. The Board of Examiners’ examination of candidates for ministry 
begins after the candidate is recommended by its local church pastor and quarterly 
conference for ministry. The training process for minsters is led by a veteran pastor who 
is appointed as the dean of Ministerial Training of the Conference by the Presiding 
Bishop of the District. The dean, in turn, shall nominate the staff (committees), which 
shall be confirmed by the Annual Conference. The Committee shall provide a minimum 
of sixteen hours of instruction for each class year. The Committees on Instruction will 
report to the Dean of Ministerial Training the level of mastery of the assigned material by 
each candidate. The report must include a numerical grade in each subject area based on 
one hundred percentage points (100%). The course of study constitutes the minimum 
requirements for each four years of study after the candidate has been admitted to the 
Annual Conference. A candidate who is regularly enrolled in an approved theological 
seminary may be exempted from the general course of study but is required to study and 


pass an examination in the history, polity, doctrine, and current program of the AME 
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Church. The Board of Examiners should determine whether a candidate is fully registered 
and presently attending seminary. 

The context of my project will focus on the Sixth Episcopal District of The 
Atlanta North Georgia Conference Ministerial Institute known as the Board of Examiners 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. The Board of Examiners of the Atlanta North 
Georgia Conference Annual Conference is commissioned to examine, teach, counsel and 
nurture candidates for the ordained ministry of the AME Church. The Board shall 
examine each candidate to determine his or her commitment, progress, and preparation 
for ministry. Each candidate shall present a satisfactory report from his or her pastor and 
shall be required to submit to an oral/written examination. After careful consideration and 
deliberation, the Board of Examiners may or may not satisfactorily recommend a 
candidate for advancement.? 

This project will give focus to the ministers that are students in the final training 
class of the BOE. The Sixth Episcopal District of The Atlanta North Georgia Conference 
is comprised of four districts, North, South, East, and West, which has approximately 136 
churches and pastors. The statistical breakdown of pastors and churches per district is as 
follows: North District has twenty-two pastors; the South District has twenty-five pastors; 
the East District on which I pastor has twenty-six pastors; and the West District has 
twenty-three pastors. Out of the 136 churches in the ANGC, there are no other nationality 


represented other than African American and of the 136 pastors, twenty-four of the 


3“The African Methodist Episcopal Church Sixth District 148" Sessions of the ANGC Board of 
Examiners Booklet,” May 16, 2022, 2. 
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pastors are females. Each of these districts are led by a presiding elder that oversee each 
of the number of churches in their district. 

The Board of Examiners offers two different schedules of study for new pastors in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. One for preachers that do not desire to pastor a 
church nor be subjected to being moved from one church to another and remain at the 
local level. Then there is the itinerant elder, a pastor who is subject to be moved from one 
church to another. Of approximately eighty new preachers who start the first year in the 
BOE, only forty (50%) finish the course of study; this could be due to varying work 
schedules, lack of funds to attend seminary, illness, or family matters, which would keep 
them from finishing the course. During the 2021-2022 Ministerial Training Program, the 
final class was composed of ten students. Of the ten students, six were females and four 
were males. These students are candidates for their final ordination and possible 


appointments to pastor local churches. 


Develop the Synergy 
The 17'*-century English poet John Donne’s famous poem, “No Man is an 
Island,” compares people to countries and argues for the interconnectedness of all people 
with God.* This poem reminded me of my journey as a minister/pastor in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The term, connectional, as used in the AME Church, is like 
the interconnectivity that the poet John Donne speaks of in his famous poem. The AME 


Church uses the word connectional to mean, “the unincorporated religious association of 


4 Thu-Huong Ha, “John Donne’s solemn 400-year-old poem against isolationism is resonating 
today,” Quartz, June 24, 2014, https://qz.com/716088/john-donnes-solemn-400-year-old-poem-against- 
isolationism-is-resonating-with-brits-today/2016. 
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the incorporated annual conferences of the AME Church, and its affiliated conferences, 
departments, societies, divisions, auxiliaries, and offices.”> The AME Church consist of 
twenty episcopal districts across the world which are interwoven together and operates 
with mutual understanding that each district is connected together. Each of the twenty 
districts in the AME Church follows the guidelines identified in The Doctrine and 
Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church as they prepare pastors to serve 
locally. 

During the preparation period, pastors are provided training and are prepared to 
lead congregations by veteran pastors. To serve in a position of leadership as a pastor in 
the AME Church, being connected to other church leaders who can provide guidance and 
direction in the form of a mentor, is imperative for a new pastor during their first three- 
to-five years. My numerous years as a leader in public education, earning several degrees 
in leadership, serving as a mentor to many new educators, and being mentored myself 
during my early stages as a public-school educator was the catalyst that I used as I 
entered into the ministry and began serving as a local church pastor. Looking 
retrospectively, having a mentor to help me navigate through the many different aspects 
of serving as a public-school administrator was an invaluable resource that contributed to 
much of my success. I see that having the same type of support as a pastor entering into 
the role as a new local church leader/pastor would be extremely beneficial. Pastors 
having a veteran pastor that serves as their mentor during their early years as a pastor will 


provide guidance, expertise, and support that many new pastors do not have. 


> The African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Nashville, TN: AME Sunday School Union, 2016), 63. 
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The work for a pastor is much more than the Sunday morning preached message. 
In fact, the work of a pastor in a local church is a responsibility that extends throughout 
the entire seven days of the week. The demands of a local church pastor far exceed the 
training that the minsters received as they matriculate through the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Ministerial Training program known as the Board of Examiners 
(BOE). The actual practical and real work that pastors are faced with when they arrive at 
the local church often is far greater than the training that they received. New pastors 
during their first three-to-five years need support. Often new pastors need support in the 
area of church administration. Church administration is defined as “leadership” which 
equips the church to be the church and to do the work of the church. It is the guidance 
provided by church leaders as they lead the church to use its spiritual, human, physical, 
and financial resources to move the church toward reaching its objectives and fulfilling 
its avowed purpose. It is enabling the children of God, who comprise the church, to 
become and do what they can become and do by God’s grace.°® 

New pastors need a church administration manual that includes six specific areas 
such as Leadership Development, Communication and Conflict Resolution, Managing 
Church Finances, Organizational Development, Leadership Protocols, and Maintain the 
Spiritual Integrity of the Church. Additionally, each new pastor should be assigned a 
mentor, a person who have swum the waters that they are now swimming and can 
provide guidance and direction to a new pastor. New pastors in the AME Church need 


and must have a church administration manual and a mentor for new pastors during their 


® Charles Tidwell, Church Administration: Effective Leadership for Ministry (Nashville, TN: B&H 
Publishing Group, 1985), pdf, http://Ifmundy2002.blogspot.com/ 2017/10/definition-of-church-administrat 
ion html. 
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first three-to-five years if the 6"" Episcopal District intend to prepare, train, and retain 
pastors in the local church. By having the above items in place for new pastors, this 
would add to and support their transition more wherein they learn the role of serving as 
the chairperson of numerous boards, managing the churches finances, how to manage 
church building issues, along with learning how to get along with the congregation and 
develop local church leaders that will help pastors serve their congregations. 

After reflecting on my strengths as a leader, which are administration, being a trainer in 
developing leaders, mentoring, and coaching people in bringing out their strengths and 
developing into the best person that they can be as a local church pastor, my hypothesis 
for my project is: If new pastors use this church administration manual, then they will be 
better equipped when transitioning from student to church pastor. 

The intent for my doctoral project is that as a minister matriculate through the 
ministerial training program and takes courses such as church administration, the manual 
that I develop will be used to enhance the training in order for new pastor to be better 
prepared to deal with real life day-to-day operations of being a local church pastor in 
urban and rural areas with a mentor/ mentee component added to the training. 

My hypothesis extends that these ministers in the final year of the BOE who are 
certain that the Lord has called and chosen them to pastor, receive training using the 
church administration manual that I developed as my doctoral project and are assigned 
mentors from the bishop of the district simultaneously when they receive their first 
pastoral appointments These manuals and the assigned mentors will serve as a catalyst to 
help enhance new pastors learn and develop leadership skills that will assist them in the 


local church in the areas of church growth, managing local, district and connectional 
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finances, developing laity leadership, building maintenance and how to get along with 
your congregation. By including a mentoring aspect to the ministerial training and 
preparation for new pastors, the concept that is demonstrated over and over in the biblical 
text becomes a living practice that supports biblical examples of mentoring as 
demonstrated through Elijah and Elisha, Naomi and Ruth, Apostle Paul and Timothy, and 
Moses and Joshua, and Jesus and the disciples. 

The Bible is full of numerous examples of the need for individuals to be 
connected as they serve in ministry. The importance of being connected as a pastor who 
serves in leadership is further demonstrated in the biblical text as recorded in the synoptic 
gospel of Mark 6:6-7 that states, “Then Jesus went around teaching from village to 
village. Calling the Twelve to him, he began to send them out two by two and gave them 
authority over impure spirits.” Here it is evident that Jesus demonstrated the importance 
of being connected as we do the work of the ministry of Jesus Christ. Below is the 
proposed curriculum for the African Methodist Episcopal Church Ministerial Education: 
Annual Conference Course of Study, Board of Examiners (BOE) of the Atlanta North 
Georgas Conference Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the AME Church 


and the Areas that should be covered by the Mentor/Mentee. 


Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the AME Church 
1. Leadership Development 
2. Communication and Conflict Resolution 


3. Managing Church Finances 


Life in the Spirit Study Bible, KJV. 
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Organizational Development 
Leadership Protocols 


Maintain the Spiritual Integrity of the Church. 


Mentor/ Mentee Curriculum 

How do I develop people into church leaders that otherwise I would not, but 
because there are sometimes so few members, I am forced to use the people that I 
have? 
How to create healthy congregational leaders? 
Establish a spiritual mentor/mentee relationship for new pastors for their first 
three-to-five years. 
Assigning a mentor to the new pastor at the end of the BOE 4" year class and as 
the presiding prelate, bishop makes the new pastors first pastoral appointment. 
An introduction to get to know each other session at least thirty days after the new 
pastor’s appointment between the mentor and mentee which includes and not 
limited to: 

o A Visit to the new pastors’ church by the Mentor 

o Observation and feedback of the new pastor conducting a local 

church meeting 
o Develop a calendar of monthly meeting dates between the Mentor 


and Mentee. 
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o The mentor will provide training sessions on local, district, and connectional 
polity, protocols on administrative requirements such as annual conference 
reports, etc. every quarter between the mentor and mentee. 

co Fellowship between congregations at least twice a year between the mentor and 
the mentee 

o Training on how to manage church finances 

o How to avoid having my hand involved in every facet of the ministry, and yet be 


an effective and efficient pastor? 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, my travel, my journey, my path to serve as a leader in the African 
Methodist Church as a pastor for numerous years has been one filled with good days and 
some challenging days; but for the most, God has been good to me. As I reflect on my 
first three-to-five-year journey in the Board of Examiners and where I stand now as a 
fourteen-year veteran pastor, my sight, as I glean over my trajectory, leads me to ask the 
question: how can we in the 6" Episcopal District of African Methodist Episcopal Church 
enhance pastors’ training and create a space so that new pastors during the first three-to- 
five years serve local congregations with success? Dialogue with a leader in the 6" 
District of the denomination revealed that there are some necessary changes that are 
needed to enhance the readiness of new pastors. This dialogue also revealed that this 
district awaits enhancement to the already methodologies of training of new pastors. This 


dialogue was rewarding and encouraging to know that my experience and others are 
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being look upon as steps to continue to enhance the training and preparation period of 
new pastors as exemplary. 

Additionally, dialogue with a novice pastors conveyed their sentiment that the 
training and preparation period was informative and provided a wealth of knowledge that 
helped with the transition from student to local church leader. However, this dialogue 
also revealed that there is a need for enhancement in the area of church administration, 
specifically in the area of church finances. It is also my deepest belief that seminaries and 
ministerial training programs do prepare new pastors to lead in local churches. 
Nevertheless, there is also a part that the congregations play of a new local church leader. 
Isn’t it the job of seminaries and divinity schools to prepare ministers for our churches? 
Yes and no. Theological schools do their part in training ministers, but they are not the 
only agent in the process. Churches also have a crucial role to play. Likewise, churches 
are not only the beneficiaries of theological education bust also are bearers of spiritual 
wisdom that must be conveyed to would-be clergy. Clergy training requires a robust 
partnership between the academy and the congregation. Neither can do alone what needs 
to be done. And it is the nature of the learning that needs to be done that makes this 
clear.® 

Seminary can only gesture toward the pastoral life; however, because the school 
classroom favors a learning mode germane to its purpose, while the church setting makes 


possible a different kind of learning that grows out of doing ministry itself. It is not so 


8 George Mason, Preparing the Pastors We Need: Reclaiming the Congregation's Role in Training 
Clergy (Herndon, VA: Alban Institute, 2012), 14, https://ebookcentral-proquest-com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/d 
tl/ reader.action?docID=16292 1l6&ppg=14. 
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simple as to say that theory precedes practice since theory and practice shape each other 
in the continual conversation between the church and the academy.’ 

Some things are better caught than taught. But they aren’t best caught by osmosis 
— just by being in the same setting where others do these things. They are caught by 
doing them together with others in a congregational setting and then reflecting upon the 
doing of them with experienced practitioners. Churches do ministry. They are 
communities of shared practices. Sunday worship, for instance, isn’t just about a preacher 
who prepares and delivers a sermon. It’s also about the congregation that hears the 
sermon, the sound technician who aids them in the hearing, the young acolyte who lights 
the candles, the choir that sings, the organist who accompanies, the secretary who types 
and reproduces the order of service, and the custodian who cleans the pews and checks 
the room temperature. !° 

My journey in ministry in my early formation as a pastor in a local church could 
have yielded a smoother transition and a process in place could help alleviate 
unnecessary moments of frustration that a new pastor in the AME Church experiences. 
Reflecting over my leadership ability and strengths to be able to exercise administrative 
skills, teach, train, coach, grow local laity into leaders, and mostly model how to lean and 
trust God in the most difficult situations, this is what I used and still use to help me serve 
as a local church pastor. Additionally, having the support and the help from the 
congregations that I have pastored yielded a growth in my ability and knowledge as a 


local church leader. 


° Mason, Preparing the Pastors We Need, 15. 


!0 Mason, Preparing the Pastors We Need, 16. 
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During my journey as a pastor, my leadership skills have been tested, but my prior 
training in leadership in my job as public-school administrator and being trained in 
graduate schools in leadership, has assisted more than anything to be able to serve as a 
new pastor in the AME Church. However, the question that raised out of my reflective 
moments on my journey as a pastor became the theme of my doctoral project, which is 
my concern for new pastors during their first three-to-five years serving as a local pastor 
that have not received prior leadership training above and beyond the training that they 
received from the Annual Conference Course of Study, Board of Examiners (BOE). 

I believe that the 6" Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Ministerial Education: Annual Conference Course of Study, Board of Examiners (BOE) 
should include in its ministerial training process protocols or practices that build new 
pastors leadership abilities prior and during their first three-to-five years as a local church 
pastor. I believe that the BOE’s training classes, known as the final year of studies, and 
during a new pastors first three-to-five years, a formalize and intentional mentor/mentee 
relationship that supports the transition of a new minister into the position as a local 
church pastor should be implemented. 

By including this component to the training of ministers in the BOE, it would 
enhance the readiness of new pastors, and many new pastors would not experience 
moments of feeling isolated, confusion about the specific polity procedures and 
protocols, early ministerial burn out, moments of depression that can lead to resignation 
of their position as a pastor, sickness and illness that lead to untimely death, and 
developing a negative disposition while serving as a local church pastor. The biblical 


passage that will undergird this doctoral thesis and project is Exodus 18:13-27. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The purpose of this biblical foundations paper is to provide an exegetical analysis 
of the biblical passage found in Exodus 18:13-27, which aligns with the Doctor of 
Ministry project, “Developing a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.” This chapter is organized into four sections. 
Section one offers a general synopsis of the chapter and presents the overview of the 
biblical text that the biblical foundation chapter will explore through the careful 
exploration of Exodus 18:13-27 and interpretation of the biblical pericope that supports 
and aligns with the Doctor of Ministry project. Section two will present a detailed, well- 
researched exegetical study of the pericope, analysis of purpose of the book of Exodus, 
authorship/date, literary theme, theology, detail information about the key woman in the 
biblical text and the purpose of Exodus 18: 13-27. Section three will serve as a reflective 
analysis of “the entirety of this chapter and how the biblical text supports the Doctor of 
Ministry project, including the hypothesis and theme. Section four will explore major 


themes. 
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36 
Section I: Overview of Biblical Text 


Leadership preparation for ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is essential and 
vital to continue God's plan and purpose in the earth realm. Throughout scripture, 
ministers are trained and prepared to carry out the many demands of ministry. In the New 
Testament, the Apostle Paul informs us that to prepare God’s people for works of service 
and the spiritual growth of the body of Christ as God intended, certain gifts are given. 

Pastors are one of the essential gifts that the apostle states that are given to the 
church. Pastors are those whose calling and ministry gifts cause them to devote 
themselves to shepherd, oversee and care for a local congregation's spiritual needs. A 
pastors’ task is to help believers grow into the love and knowledge of Christ as an 
authoritative teacher of God’s word and the primary example for demonstrating wise 
spiritual leadership in the local church.'! However, for pastors to present themselves as the 
gift that the apostle references, it will require that pastors always pray as well as receive 
training and preparation in both church administration theory and guidance in how to 
exercise church administration in the local church as the leaders. Church administration 
for this doctoral project is defined as the leadership that equips the church to be the 
church and to do the church’s work. It is the guidance provided by church leaders as they 
lead the church to use its spiritual, human, physical, and financial resources to move the 
church toward reaching its objectives and fulfilling its avowed purpose. It enables the 


children of God, who comprise of the church, to become and do what they can become 


' Exodus 18:13-27, NRSV. Unless otherwise indicated, all biblical passages are taken from the 
New Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
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and do by God's grace.” Consequently, a question came to mind: How are pastors training 
to exercise church administration in the local church? The answer is found in Exodus 18: 
13-27. Moses’ leadership is remarkable as he leads Israel’s children following their 
departure from Egypt through the wilderness. Moses’ leadership excels as he receives 
wise counsel from his father-in-law Jethro. Jethro observes, discusses, and counsels 
Moses on specifics about his godly and wise administration skills. Moses listens and 
implements Jethro’s counsel and exhibits exemplary administration skills that help him 
from overworking himself and frustrating the people. 

Moses’ training in administration came from God's divine guidance and someone 
interested in helping him become a better leader. Likewise, today in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for new pastors to become effective and efficient in church 
administration, pastors receive training and preparation in church administration in 
various ways, such as attending seminary where they take courses in church 
administration and through local church district training programs such as the Board of 
Examiners. Nevertheless, whichever method of training and preparation that a new pastor 
takes will be composed of a tedious and intensive process and should include specific and 
detailed training in church administration. As new pastors embark on a journey in 
ministry to lead local congregations, like Moses, they will also need training and 
preparation in the area of administration. The current training and preparation that they 
receive is a very intense and thorough training. However, my doctoral project, which is 


the development of a church administration manual, will enhance their training and 


? Charles Tidwell, Church Administration: Effective Leadership for Ministry (Nashville, TN: B&H 
Publishing Group, 1985. http://Ifmundy2002.blogspot.com/2017/10/definition-of-church- 
administration html 
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preparation, just as Moses’s administration skills were enhanced through his relationship 
with his father- in law, Jethro’s administration advice. A part of new leaders of local 
congregations training it is essential that this training must no longer place greater 
emphasis on being able to preach and deliver a sermon that causes congregations to be 
ecstatic about the repeated and historical Sunday morning rendition of “whooping and 
hollering,” but much more emphasis must be placed on having solid, concrete 
administration skills that lead God’s house and worshippers with diplomacy, wisdom, 


accountability, and integrity. 


Biblical Text 


The next day Moses sat as judge for the people, while the people stood around 
him from morning until evening. When Moses’ father-in-law saw all that he was 
doing for the people, he said, “What is this that you are doing for the people? 
Why do you sit alone, while all the people stand around you from morning until 
evening?” Moses said to his father-in-law, “Because the people come to me to 
inquire of God. When they have a dispute, they come to me and I decide between 
one person and another, and I make known to them the statutes and instructions of 
God.” Moses’ father-in-law said to him, “What you are doing is not good. You 
will surely wear yourself out, both you and these people with you. For the task is 
too heavy for you; you cannot do it alone. Now listen to me. I will give you 
counsel, and God be with you! You should represent the people before God, and 
you should bring their cases before God; teach them the statutes and instructions 
and make known to them the way they are to go and the things they are to do. 
You should also look for able men among all the people, men who fear God, are 
trustworthy, and hate dishonest gain; set such men over them as officers over 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. Let them sit as judges for the people at all 
times; let them bring every important case to you but decide every minor case 
themselves. So, it will be easier for you, and they will bear the burden with you. If 
you do this, and God so commands you, then you will be able to endure, and all 
these people will go to their home in peace.” So, Moses listened to his father-in- 
law and did all that he had said. Moses chose able men from all Israel and 
appointed them as heads over the people, as officers over thousands, hundreds, 
fifties, and tens. And they judged the people at all times; hard cases they brought 
to Moses, but any minor case they decided themselves. Then Moses let his father- 
in-law depart, and he went off to his own country (Ex 18:13-27). 
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Moses was known as one of the most outstanding leaders of all times. Moses was 
charged with the enormous task of leading a large group of people in a direction that was 
given to him by God. In order for Moses to accomplish the task given to him, Moses’ 
administration skills needed improvement. The Exodus 18:13- 27 pericope demonstrates 
that at some point in a pastor's career, there is always room for improvement, redirection, 
and guidance in their administration skills that can not only help the pastor improve but 
also benefit the local congregation in which they lead. The pericope in Exodus 18: 13-27 
also serves as an example for new pastors in the AME Church on the importance of being 
opened to receiving wise, godly counsel as they begin their journey in ministry. Moses’ 
father-in-law, Jethro, provided Moses with counsel that not only was a benefit to Moses 
but also benefited the people in which Moses led. 

The pericope of Exodus 18: 13-27 sets that stage for the rest of the chapters by 
providing the biblical foundation for the Doctor of Ministry project, “Developing a 
Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the AME Church.” The section, An 
Exegetical Research on the biblical passage Exodus 18: 13-27 will be used to interpret 


the biblical text supporting and aligning with the Doctor of Ministry project. 


Section II: Exegesis on Exodus 18:13-27 
Several questions arise in attempting to explore the biblical text Exodus 18:13-27. 
Who wrote the book, and when was it written? What is the literary genre, purpose, theme, 
the key woman in the text, who is Jethro, and the purpose of Jethro's visit? Moreover, 


how does the biblical pericope Exodus 18:13-27 support the Doctoral Project, 
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“Developing a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the AME Church.” 


This section is dedicated to thorough exegetical research in response to these questions. 


Purpose of Exodus 

What is the purpose of the book of Exodus? The English title Exodus — meaning a 
“going out’— transliterates the title in the Septuagint, which named the book for its 
central focus, the departure of the Israelites from Egypt.? Exodus, the second book of the 
Hebrew Bible, records 'the events surrounding the enslavement of the Israelites in Egypt, 
their redemption from bondage and their journey in the wilderness.* Exodus from Egypt 
was regarded by Israel as the most dramatic of God’s action on behalf of his people. 
God’s purpose in delivering Israel from Egypt was to create for himself a people.> 
Exodus represents a further stage in the history of the people, whose growing number 
necessitate the development of new forms of law and leadership.® According to Exodus, a 
group of people is oppressed in Egypt, manages to escape, and then journeys through the 
wilderness to a mountain where God reveals through Moses community guidelines and 


instructions for a national shrine, which they construct.’ Exodus was written to the twelve 


3 J, Ronald Blue, Craig A. Blaising, and Sid S. Buzzell, The Bible Knowledge Commentary Old 
Testament, ed. John Walvoored and Roy B. Zuck (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 1983), 103. 


4 Drorah O’ Donnell Setel, “Exodus,” in Women’s Bible Commentary Expanded Edition, ed. Carol 
A. Newsom and Sharon H. Ringe (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Know Press, 1992, 1998), 30. 


> William C. Martin, These Were God’s People: A Bible History (Nashville, TN: The 
Southwestern Company, 1966), 55. 


® Setel, “Exodus,” 30. 


7 Carol Meyers, Exodus (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 1, ProQuest Ebook 
Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest-com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=239161#. 
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tribes of delivered Hebrew slaves who had now become a theocratic nation, which is a 
nation that is the rule of God.® 

Additionally, there are three purposes as to why Exodus was written. The 
historical purpose is to shows how the family of Jacob developed into the nation of Israel. 
The doctrinal purposes are for several important lessons that are taught throughout the 
book such as redemption and deliverance, the ever-present truth that obedience to God is 
necessary for people who profess to be holy, and that there is clear evidence of God's 
faithfulness to the Abrahamic covenant in which he promised to bless Israel and bring 


them into the land of promise. 


Literary Genre 

Literary methods involve close readings of biblical texts with careful attention to 
their literary contours and textures. The questions that arise in literary approaches range 
widely from detailed attention to the meaning of individual words and sentences to the 
significance and shape of successively larger literary contexts in which the given text is 
situated.’ How is the book of Exodus classified and is the book a narrative? There is a 
general agreement among critical scholars that chapter 18 is a unified narrative.'!° Exodus 
falls into the category of narrative and literature, which tells a story. Even the large parts 


of the text which present law or instructions are cast into the form of speeches by God at 


8 Paul N. Benware, The Survey of the Old Testament, Revised (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1998), 
55. 

° Dennis T. Olson, “Literary and Rhetorical Criticism,” in Methods for Exodus, Methods in 
Biblical Interpretation, ed. Thomas, 13-53, Cambridge, MA: Cambridge, MA: Cambridge University Press, 
2010, 13-54, doi:10.1017/CBO9780511811142.0 


'0 Brevard S. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical Theological Commentary. The Old 
Testament Library (Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 1974), 321. 
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appropriate points in the story.'! Exodus sets out to be a narrative describing the origin of 
the people of Israel from the descendants of Jacob who fled to Egypt, and escape from 
slavery there. The narrative has been used to provide a framework for a wide-ranging 
collection of material, drawn from different ages, of moral, legal, and religious nature. '” 
Theme of Book of Exodus 

What is the theme of the book of Exodus? The story has two main themes. The 
first theme is the deliverance of the Israelites from oppression in Egypt by their God, 
usually referred to by his name YHWH (Ex 3:7-12). This theme is completed in the first 
fifteen chapters, which are set mainly in Egypt or on its borders. The second theme is 
how YHWH establishes his presence among the Israelites and brings them into obedience 
to himself.!3 The English title of Exodus reflects the centrality of the transition from 
bondage to freedom in the concerns of the book; however, the materials concerned with 
the conditions of the Israelites in slavery and their flight from Egypt constitute only half 
of the book. Exodus portrays liberation as a process entailing death as well as rebirth, 
sorrow as well as joy and destruction as well as creation.'* The connection of Numbers 
11 and Exodus 18 is assured by the common theme of Moses’ inability to carry the load 


of the entire people and a means being provided for sharing the responsibility.!> The 


'! Walter Houston, The Oxford Bible Commentary, ed. John Barton, John Muddiman, and Walter 
Houston (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press Inc., 2001), 67. 


® Ronald Clements, Martin Noth, and purn', nu, Exodus: A Commentary. The Old Testament 
Library, ed. P. R Arkroyd, A. R. C. Leaney, and J. W. Packard (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 
1962), 6. 

'3 Houston, The Oxford Bible Commentary, 68. 

'4 Setel, “Exodus,” 31. 


'S Childs, The Book of Exodus, 324-325. 
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central events in the book of Exodus are the miraculous deliverance of Israel from 
Egyptian bondage and God's establishing the theocratic nation under Moses by means of 
a new constitution, “the Mosaics Covenant.” The book of Exodus, then stresses 
redemption and consecration.'® The overall theme of Exodus is redemption; it tells how 


God buys back His people from slavery of sin and brings them into his presence.'” 


Theology in Exodus 

What theology is being expressed in the book of Exodus? Exodus is based on a 
thoroughly monotheistic worldview. Even though YHWH is known by a name 
distinguishing him from other gods, he is the only God who counts as such: the others are 
mere idols.'* The theology that is displayed in the book of Exodus is two-fold. There is 
no distinction between divine revelation and practical wisdom.'? The most fruitful 
theological dimension of this text for today lies in extending the insights first seen by the 
Greek fathers and later developed by the reformers. They saw the witness to the text to lie 
in the relation of God’s will as revealed through divine communication to his prophet and 
God's will as discovered in the wisdom of human experience.”° In addition to the 


Abrahamic Covenant, the single most dominant addition to the theological context for 


'6 Blue, Blaising, and Buzzell, The Bible Knowledge Commentary Old Testament, 105. 


'7 Norman L. Geisler, A Popular Survey of the Old Testament (Grand Rapid, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1977), 55. 


'8 Houston, The Oxford Bible Commentary, 94. 
' Houston, The Oxford Bible Commentary, 79. 


0 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 335. 
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understanding Exodus is the Mosaic Covenant and the covenant-relationship which it 


specifies between Yahweh and Israel.?! 


A Key Woman in Exodus: Zipporah 

Moses’ interaction with women would be pivotal in God's plan to raise him for 
leadership to the children of Israel began in Exodus 2: 1-10. An examination the biblical 
text Exodus 18:13- 27 shows there was a key woman in the life of Moses named 
Zipporah, became a woman of interest that caused questions to arise about her 
importance in the life of Moses and his leadership. 

Zipporah was Jethro’s daughter, Moses’ wife, and the mother of Moses’ two sons. 
Zipporah is a Midianite of priestly linage. Zipporah becomes Moses’ wife during his 
flight into the wilderness (Ex 2:2). As the wife of the great prophet, leader, and in some 
traditions, priest of Israel, it would not be surprising for such origins to be attributed to 
her. There are several indications, however, that Zipporah herself may have been 
endowed with priestly status. Most suggestive is the passage relaying the events that take 
place during the journey that Zipporah and Moses make back to Egypt with the son.” 

Zipporah had last been heard in the strange story of the circumcision in Exodus 
4:24-26. Now, suddenly she reappears with Jethro. The author of the present story is 


aware of the sudden disappearance of Zipporah, and therefore he tries to pick up the lost 


21 Frank DeCanio, “Analysis and Synthesis of the Book of Exodus,” in “Biblical Hermeneutics 
and a Methodology for Studying the Bible,” 2007, Bible.org, https://bible.org/seriespage/2-anaylsis-and- 
sysnthesis-exodus. 


» Setel, “Exodus,” 35. 
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thread by adding a note. She had been earlier sent back to her father. Still, this reference 


to this earlier incident does not fit in too well with the ongoing narrative.”? 


Purpose of Exodus 18:13- 27 

In chapter 18:13-27 of Exodus, the act of leadership is exemplified and displayed 
throughout the verse of scripture in the pericope. Moses’ leadership is being displayed as 
he exercises his administration skills in guiding and leading the children of Israel through 
the wilderness. In the given text, Moses’ leadership is brought to the forefront so that the 
reader can view the enormous responsibility that Moses is faced with as a chosen leader 
by God. 

In chapter 18, the writer returns to Moses, the man. The reader is made to 
experience the spontaneous outburst of family affection. Naturally, in the ancient Near 
East, the affection falls on the father—in—law, not the wife! Moses goes out to meet him, 
treats him as the one of higher station in doing obeisance. Still, the writer tarries with his 


description period.”* 


Who is Jethro? 

One of the biblical key characters in Exodus 18:13-27 narrative is Jethro, Moses’ 
father- in-law. Jethro’s role in Moses’ life changes Moses’ administration skills trajectory 
and provides a model for leadership. Moses' relationship with Jethro, his father-in-law, 


strengthens his church administration skills. The relationship between Jethro and Moses 


23 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 326. 


4 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 327. 
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is an interesting relationship and gives rise to the question, who is Jethro? The text 
informs us that Jethro is Moses’ father- in law. However, let us examine Jethro in more 
depth. 

Jewish exegetical tradition has been consistent from the beginning in its treatment 

of Jethro’s visit. From the early Tannaitic times through the modern era, Jethro is 

understood as a Pagan who is converted to the faith of Israel, that is, Judaism. 

Jethro’s confession will bring out his pure monotheism: ‘There is no God but He’, 

which informs us of Jethro’s conversion.”° 

Jethro is a wise man whom Moses respects and holds in high regard. Moses, being 
the leader, yet receives instruction from Jethro in administration. The introduction of 
Jethro, priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, carries the reader back to the earliest 
period in the Exodus narrative. His name, his occupation, his country, and his relation to 
Moses all serves to recall the beginning of the story.”° Jethro heard all that God had done 
for Moses and for Israel his people, how the Lord brought Israel out of Egypt.?’ 

The fact that Jethro is a priest from a foreign country who does not belong to the 
people of Israel is an essential part of the tradition. Nevertheless, Jethro acts throughout 
the story as a faithful witness to Yahweh. He is not treated as an outsider nor does he act 
as one. He rejoices with Moses because of what Yahweh has done for Israel and offer 
him praise in the language of Israel's faith.”® 


Jethro, who was called a Kenite elsewhere, meets Moses at the mountain of God 


and takes the lead in the cult. He instructs Moses in the administration of justice which 


25 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 332. 
6 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 326. 
27 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 318. 


8 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 329. 
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was considered a religious practice.’ Jethro is nowhere pictured as a heathen who 
becomes a Yahwist. Rather, Jethro is described praising the God of Israel in the language 


of faith and following the pattern of Psalms 135.°° 


Purpose of Jethro visiting Moses 

As verse 12 of the pericope introduces the reader to the conversation between 
Moses and his father-in-law where Jethro acknowledges that Moses God is the greater 
God of all the Gods, the question arises: what was the purpose of Jethro's visit? When 
Jethro arrives, Moses greets him warmly and invites him into his tent.*! According to 
author Leon J. Wood, in his book Survey of Israel's History, Jethro was returning to his 
home country and did not have far to come to make the visit.*? Jethro heard what God 
had done for Moses and his people. This was the reason he went to Moses with his 
daughter, the wife of Moses, and their two sons.*3 

Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, took Zipporah, Moses’ wife, who had been sent 
away with her two sons** to Moses. Jethro came to Moses with his sons and his wife in 


the wilderness where he was encamped at the mountain of God.*> 


9 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 322. 
3° Childs, The Book of Exodus, 323. 
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The biblical narrative of Moses and Jethro’s interactions provides guidance and 
serves as a model for new local church leaders in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the biblical text, Moses, the leader of former slaves, lead the people to a 
covenant relationship with Yahweh through his administration skills, just as the modern- 
day church leader leads congregations to their personal relationships with God. The 
biblical text serves as an example by providing the need for all leaders who lead 
congregations; they will need mentors and often need to rectify their administration skills 
in hopes of enhancing their leadership and move the people closer to developing 
relationship with God. As theses prospective leaders are training in the ministerial 
training process of the AME Church, the biblical text points to key factors for this 
doctoral project. The text points to the importance of receiving intentional training and 
preparation in administration, applying administration skills, advice from leaders that can 
enhance the administration skills of new local church leaders, along with being receptive 
to the mentee and mentor relationship. 

In the biblical text, Moses, the chosen leader of former slaves, encounters what 
many new leaders in the local church will encounter. Moses encounters the task of 
organizing, instructing, and guiding numerous people, who all looked to him, the leader, 
for leadership. The text reveals that Moses attempted to fulfill his administrative duties 
and responsibilities alone, just as many new local church leaders will attempt to do. The 
biblical text shares with the reader how Moses, attempting to undertake this task alone, 
was not looked upon as a wise attempt for Moses, and that it would lead to Moses’s 
exhaustion as the leader and frustrated the people that he led. Likewise, when new local 


church leaders are appointed to churches, they also will attempt to undertake the task of 
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leading congregations alone, which leads to their personal exhaustion, and a congregation 
who like the Israelites, become frustrated in getting their needs met. 

The primary focus of this doctoral project and usage of this biblical text to 
undergird this project is not that the new local church leaders are not currently being 
properly trained and prepared, but like Moses who possessed great administration skills, 
but needed enhancement in this area, new local church leaders in the AME Church 
training and preparation class in church administration also needs to be enhanced. The 
biblical verses in this narrative can help highlight the need for the enhancement in 
administration through the dialogue with Moses and his father-in-law Jethro. The 
dialogue between the two of them leads to enhancement of Moses’ administration skills 
and the development of a mentee/mentor relationship. The biblical text invites the reader 
to see its power of dialogue amongst leaders who can provided insight in certain areas of 


administration and serve as a helping tool for new local church leaders. 


Verse 13 


The next day Moses sat as judge for the people, while the people stood around 
him from morning until evening. 


Church administration can sometimes be a tedious and complicated skill that even 
the best leaders have difficulty managing. Church leaders are often faced with 
organizational and operational concerns that requires the leader to critically think and re- 
evaluate daily. The beginning of the Exodus 18: 13-27 introduces the reader to church 


administrative skills that Moses implemented daily that was unhealthy and not wise. The 
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beginning introduces Moses’ father-in-law Jethro through Jethro’s observation of more 
than the supremacy of Israel’s god; he also notices that Israel’s leader is overburdened.*° 

In Verse 13 begins by introducing the routine that Moses must first re-examine 
by informing the reader that this was an inappropriate daily practice. The day 
immediately following the day of the reunion was a day, perhaps the regular day repeated 
periodically or as necessary when Moses took his position to receive and to help all who 
were having difficulty of any kind in the application of the terms of God’s covenant to 
the exigencies of day-to-day living.*’ In verse 13, it is evident that Moses was trying to 
fill his role to the Israelites as their leader. The trouble was that although this system was 
practical for the average desert tribe, it was completely impractical for a group the size of 
the Israelites.** 

Exodus 18:13 reflects an even later stage in the history of the juridical office, 
which Knierim has described.*? Moses is presented as a judge (vs 3). The people 
surround him with cases to be resolved and the action continues from morning until 
evening.*° The story has a chronological connection with the preceding incident. It 


happened on “the next day” and arose as if by accident.*! Additionally, verse thirteen 
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introduces or sets the stage for the observation that Moses’ father-in-law Jethro observed 
to be conveyed to Moses. Jethro notices more than the supremacy of Israel’s god; he also 


notices that Israel’s leader is overburdened.*” 


What did Jethro observe? Verse 14 

When Moses’ father-in-law saw all that he was doing for the people, he said, 

‘What is this that you are doing for the people? Why do you sit alone, while all 

the people stand around you from morning until evening?’ 

Moses was having court all day every day, and the people who needed to see him 
were forced to stand around his tent for long and tiresome periods, waiting for their turn 
to come.*? 

Observation can be a source of strength for a leader. Moses’ father- in law in 
verse 14 first provided Moses with the feedback from his observation, meaning what he 
noticed, discerned, and perceived. Having seen that Moses was rendering a great service 
to the people, but that the press of people needing to see him kept the people waiting and 
Moses at work throughout the day, Jethro asks Moses for an explanation, particularly as 
to why Moses is attempting so essential but demanding a task alone.4 

Jethro observed Moses acting along as a magistrate while crowds of people stood 
waiting for their cases to be heard. The description of Moses’ activity “from morning to 


evening” suggests that Jethro only posed his query at the end of the day. Jethro’s question 


to Moses, “What is this thing you are doing?” obviously did not arise out of the need of 


” Myers, “Exodus,” 137. 
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information. Clearly, Jethro knew precisely what was happening, but rather he sought to 
elicit from Moses himself of his own explanation of his role.*° 


Moses’ Response to Jethro’s Questions 


Verses 15-16 
Moses said to his father-in-law, “Because the people come to me to inquire of 


God. When they have a dispute, they come to me and I decide between one 
person and another, and I make known to them the statutes and instructions of 


God.” 

Moses’ apparent straightforward answer contains several problems. Verse 15 
suggests that the people have come to him “to inquire of God.”*° The people now come 
to Moses when they have to settle a dispute with one another. Because God continued to 
be regarded as the ultimate judge of all of Israel’’ laws, the retention of the old 
vocabulary was not inappropriate.*’ Moreover, Moses is to instruct the people in the 
“way in which they must walk and what they must do.” Once again, the description of 


Moses’ role moves from that of an arbitrator in civil cases to a preacher of the divine 


will.*8 


Jethro’s Response to Moses 
Verse 17-18 
Moses’ father-in-law said to him, “What you are doing is not good. You will 


surely wear yourself out, both you and these people with you. For the task is too 
heavy for you; you cannot do it alone. 


4 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 330. 
46 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 330 
47 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 339. 
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Moses' father-in-law Jethro use language that stresses the importance of church 
leaders to make wise decisions regarding their administration skills. There are many 
times that good intentions, by being overly available to the members and the church's 
demands, can become damaging to not only the leader but just as damaging to the people. 
According to the Cambridge Bible Commentary, Jethro's expression using the words, 
“Wear away” means that Moses’ current administration skills will cause ‘him and the 
people to fall and fade as a leaf.” 

Jethro emphatically proclaims, via the threefold declaration, ‘you will surely wear 

yourself out . . . the task is too heavy . . . you cannot do it alone’ (v. 18), that 

Moses’ caseload is too large. He recommends appointing officials who can 

adjudicate and then provides guidelines for selecting honorable and honest men 

and for organizing them over units of the population.*° 

The response of Jethro to Moses’ explanation is practical: Moses is wearing out 
both himself and the people, who must wait long hours before they can see him; but the 
response is also clearly perceptive of the source from which the counsel comes. Jethro 
tells Moses that he will be unable alone to bear the weight of the work he has undertaken. 


He then proceeds to give advice that he represents as no less derived from God than the 


explanations Moses has been giving the people regarding their difficulties. This counsel, 


4 Bible Hub, s. v., “wear away,” The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
BibleSupport.com. 2004-2021 by Bible Hub, https://biblehub.com/com mentaries/cambridge/ 
exodus/18 htm. 


°° Meyers, “COMMENTARY PART II: SINAI AND COVENANT — EXODUS 15:22-24:18,” 
140. 
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Jethro will give, but it is God who will be with Moses if he follows that counsel.>! Jethro 


advises Moses on how to delegate administrative work.” 


Jethro’s Counsel to Moses 
Verse 19. 


Now listen to me. I will give you counsel, and God be with you! You should 
represent the people before God, and you should bring their cases before God. 


The term “listen” is used in the biblical text in the NRSV. It is a word that must 
be examined to help explain the urgent request of Jethro to Moses. The word “obey” is 
used in the ESV. The KJV uses the word “harken,” which is rarely used today. In 
Hebrew, the word hearken means “. . . to listen, to prick up the ears, and. . . to hear; and 
in Greek it means “. . . to hear, obey.” Therefore, Jethro’s usage of the word “hearken” 
would clearly indicate that his counsel to Moses was not optional but provided to Moses 
for Moses to receive and obey.*? In the English Standard Version, the word “obey” is 
used. The Hebrew word for “hearken” is used which means “to hear, listen, obey.’°* This 


implies that the people are to listen “with attention or interest.”*> 


5! Durham, Exodus, 250. 


* Keith N. Schoville, Exodus and Leviticus, Volume 2, Basic Bible Commentary (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 47. 
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In verse nineteen, Jethro provides wise counsel to Moses regarding his church 
administration skills, impacting how Moses manages the numerous people under his care. 
After observing Moses, Jethro offers Moses direct counsel. Jethro concludes his advice 
with a commendation that Moses follows his instructions. He even adds surprising 
comment that it is God’s command that he do so. The reorganization will result in 
preserving Moses’ strength and in establishing peace among the people.*° What Jethro 
advises from his world of experience, that Moses share the burden of administering 
justice with men of judgment and integrity within the community according to their 
natural abilities, fits in harmoniously not only with the concept of justice within the 


Pentateuch but certainly with the prophets as well.°’ 


Verses 20-22 
teach them the statutes and instructions and make known to them the way they are 
to go and the things they are to do. You should also look for able men among all 
the people, men who fear God, are trustworthy, and hate dishonest gain; set such 
men over them as officers over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. Let them sit 
as judges for the people at all times; let them bring every important case to you 
but decide every minor case themselves. So, it will be easier for you, and they will 
bear the burden with you. 
The first point of advice concerns Moses (vv19b-20). He should maintain his role 
as mediator between Yahweh and the people, transmitting divine law to the people. The 
role of mediator means that Moses both receives divine revelation and transmits law to 


the people. Both roles are implied in the verb used to describe his task in v. 20. Moses is 


“to enlighten” (zahar) the people in the Torah, thus revealing their life paths.** 


© Childs, The Book of Exodus, 331. 
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Leaders, particularly spiritual leaders, need all the support and sound advice that 
they can get.°’ In verses 20-22 the godly character of the men that Moses chooses serves 
as an example for other leaders. This is exemplified in the counsel of Jethro. Jethro thus 
specifies that Moses’ selection of helpers is to be made with great care (almost with 
reliance upon a visionary perception, (17 7 ) from the whole of Israel, and is to include 


only men who are able, firm, and honest and “who have reverence for God.’ 


Verse 23 


If you do this, and God so commands you, then you will be able to endure, and all 
these people will go to their home in peace. 


Jethro states in verse 23 that Moses should only respond to his proposal if “God 
[so] commands you.” The following verse speaks only of Moses doing according to what 
his father-in-law has recommended. We do not read about a commandment from God to 
act like this. But it is also possible that God has used Jethro to introduce an order in the 
government of Israel. In connection with the prophetic application that has been made 
above, this is also a possibility. Jethro also says what kind of men should assist Moses. 
The description of these qualities shows that Jethro has insight into who can assist Moses. 
He recommends that Moses discuss it with God and only do it if God commands him to 
do so. We can assume that Moses did the same. The fact that no mention is made of a 


commandment from God does not necessarily mean that God has not given His 


8 Thomas B. Dozeman, Commentary on Exodus, The Eerdmans Critical Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2009), 408. 
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permission. Moses is a man who lives in communion with God.°! Jethro completes his 
counsel to Moses not only with the assurance that the procedure he advises will bring 
much-needed relief to both Moses and the people, but also with the remarkable assertion 


that God charges (or “commands, orders,”) Moses to follow it. 


Moses Implements Jethro's Counsel: 


Verse 24-27 

So, Moses listened to his father-in-law and did all that he had said. Moses chose 

able men from all Israel and appointed them as heads over the people, as officers 

over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. And they judged the people at all 
times; hard cases they brought to Moses, but any minor case they decided 
themselves. Then Moses let his father-in-law depart, and he went off to his own 
country. 

Hearing and listening are two different skills. Merriam-Webster Dictionary 
defines “hearing” as the “process, function, or power of perceiving sound; specifically: 
the special sense by which noises, and tones are received as stimuli.” “Listening,” on the 
other hand, means “to pay attention to sound; to hear something with thoughtful 
attention, and to give consideration.”™ 


Moses not only heard Jethro, but he listened to the wise counsel that Jethro 


provided and implemented his counsel. Moses accepts the advice of his father-in-law and 


6! De Koning, Exodus Explained and Applied, 144. 
6 Durham, Exodus, 252. 
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carries out the new scheme in detail.“ The text also reveals to us that the word listen, 
according to Hebrew, is Shama, meaning to give undivided attention to something and 
simply to gain knowledge. The word is also used to describe not only to hear what is said 
but to obey or agree with what is being said.® Moses agreed and obeyed the counsel that 
Jethro provided. The prophetic application is that the Lord Jesus, in the reign of the 
kingdom of peace involves others in His reign. According to their degree of faithfulness, 
the believers are given authority over a number of cities (Lk 19:16-19).® In culminating 
verses of Exodus 18:13-27, the biblical text reveals that in spite of Moses being the 
leader, Moses accepts the proposals of Jethro and implements them. Moses was aware 
that this was not a well-oiled governmental machine one might desire, but his limited 
experience as a leader had not provided him with an alternative solution. Fortunately, his 
wise old father-in-law, a leader among his own people, immediately suggested a practical 
solution. Under the new arrangement, the Israelites were divided into groups and sub- 
groups, with a judge appointed over each grouping. These judges handled the everyday 
complaints and disputes. The more difficult cases were still brought to Moses.°’ 

Moses does not need to control all details of judicial administration. The chapter 
comes to a close with Moses’ acceptance and implementation of his father-in-law’s 


advice. He has provided for the administration of justice as an adjunct of community 


64 Childs, The Book of Exodus, 331. 
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organization. The stage is now set for the theophany that will establish community norms 
in a covenant context.°* The text ends with a notice of Jethro’s departure, leaving Moses 
at the mountain of God ready for the great encounter that comes next.°? Moses was able 
to delegate. He does not need to control all details of judicial administration. The text 
ends with a notice of Jethro’s departure, leaving Moses at the mountain of God ready for 


the great encounter that comes next.”° 


Section III: Biblical Passage and Doctor of Ministry Project 

Exodus 18:13-27 presents a remarkable example of a leader, Moses, receiving 
counsel in administration. The counsel that Moses received from Jethro changed his 
leadership trajectory that proved to be beneficial not only to Moses but also to the people 
he led. It is not clear why the advice to Moses to share the burdens is given by his father- 
in-law. Moses here is a judge deciding civil disputes, and lawgiver mediating God's 
statutes and instructions; and people came to him to inquire of God, that is, to seek 
directions in particular situations.’' The biblical text supported this project because it 
demonstrated the need for assistance in church administration for local church pastors in 
areas such Leadership Development, Communication and Conflict Resolution, Managing 


Church Finances, Organizational Development, Leadership Protocols, and Maintain the 


68 Myers COMMENTARY PART II SINAI AND COVENANT — EXOUDS 15:22-24:18,” 140. 
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Spiritual Integrity of the Church. In this biblical text, Moses had a person, Jethro, who 


served as an advisor that assisted him with his administration skills. Likewise, new 
pastors in the AME Church also need a person to assist them. If these new pastors have a 
church administration manual, whether they have immediate assistance directly from a 
person, the church administration manual will pprovide additional support for them in the 
area of church administration just as Jethro provided for Moses. 

The biblical text Exodus 18:13-27 demonstrates the need for mentors for new 
pastors. Mentors help guide and provide practical application of the skills that are learned 
in church administration. Jethro not only served Moses as a counsel but also as a mentor. 
God indeed called Moses to lead the children of Israel from Egypt and to the promised 
land. However, Moses needed to enhance his administration skills, and his mentor, 
Jethro, assisted him in that area. Moses led Israel well in times of crisis but was 
overwhelmed at overseeing the people's day-to-day affairs. Moses had to learn that 
different leadership situations require different leadership skill sets and remember that a 
mentor (Jethro) was there to help him recognize what leadership skillset was needed and 
help him train the others. Jethro offered wise counsel (18:19-23). He did not suggest that 
Moses stop judging, stop being a representative of the people to God, stop being God's 
spokesman to the people, or stop teaching the people God's laws and how to live (vs.19- 
20). Jethro came up with a beneficial, practical solution (vs.21-22). He told Moses to 


choose out of the people abled men of character who could help and to let these men help 
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with the judging. As a result of Jethro's counsel, things were easier for Moses, and the 


people were better served.” 


Moses’ attitude and willingness to listen and decide to implement the sound 
protocols suggested by Jethro led to a methodology that is still being implemented in 
military's all over the world. It led to Moses, the leader, being able to create order out of a 
chaotic situation and help Moses’ administration skills improve. The text shed light on 
the complicated and sometimes impossible task for one pastor to effectively manage 


enormous amounts of people without creating a problematic situation. 


Section 4: Major Themes 


Mentoring 

In the book of Exodus, the theme “mentoring” is exemplified in the relationship 
between Moses and his father-in-law Jethro. Moses, a leader chosen by God, submitted to 
the divine plan and purpose for his life, which was to become the leader to the children of 
Israel as they exited Egypt and journeyed towards the promise land. Like many local 
church leaders, the task of leading congregations can be difficult and challenging. 
However, Exodus 18: 13- 27 exemplifies, the need for leaders to have mentors that can 
provide guidance, support, and wisdom in difficult, challenging, and celebratory 
moments of their leadership. Moses was given a difficult and challenging task, as most 


leaders face. 


® Travisnode.com “Mentoring in the Old (2 of 7) - Jethro and Moses — Part 2, vss. 22-23, https:// 
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Moses’ leadership lacking. He was a fairly new leader. He led Israel well in times 
of crisis, but he was not so good at overseeing the day-to-day affairs of the people. Moses 
had to learn that different seasons of leadership require different leadership skills. A 
mentor is there to help continue developing those he is training. Jethro helped Moses 
develop as a leader and trainer of others. He questioned Moses’ method (18:14). He then 
pointed out why his method was not good (18:17-18). It was not good for Moses because 
he was going to wear away. It was not good for the people because they had to wait all 
day. It was not good for the work of God because his trying to do everything was actually 
hindering the effectiveness of God’s people.’* Moses bears witness to Jethro concerning 


the exodus deliverance, and Jethro responds in kind (18:8-12).”4 


Liberation 

Liberation is another theme in this text. It is defined as released from a form of 
captivity into freedom.’> Liberation criticism is grounded in the experience of oppression, 
which necessarily affects the reading of the Bible.’° The book of Exodus provides an 
example of how God feels about people that are marginalized, oppressed, and ultimately 


held in captivity. The Exodus narrative demonstrates how God is on the side of the 


® Travisnode.com “Mentoring in the Old (2 of 7) - Jethro and Moses — Part 2, vss. 22-23, https:// 
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oppressed and intervenes in the lives of the marginalized through liberation and justice. 
The theme liberation is evident not only in the lives of the Israelites, but it also displayed 
in the life of the liberator Moses. The God in the Exodus story sees, hears, and acts 
through the loving act of liberation early in Moses’ life and continues as he matures into 
the servant in which God called him to be. The Exodus account of Moses development as 
a leader, a servant, and a liberator is a foreshadowing of the liberation that God’s Son 
Jesus would come into the world and provide liberation from sin for humankind. The 
Exodus story is the story of release form bondage of all type. 

In fact, the English title of Exodus reflects the centrality of the transition from 
bondage to freedom in the concerns of the book; however, the materials concerned with 
the condition of the Israelites in slavery and their flight from Egypt constitute only half of 
the book. The Hebrew word for Egypt (mitsrayim) can also be understood as “place of 
constriction,” a contrast to the open spaces of the wilderness and the promised abundance 
of the land of Israel. Thus, it is possible to view these themes as metaphorically 
describing a process of spiritual as well as physical empowerment. It may be argued that 
within the biblical context, the wanderings in the desert, revelation at Sinai, and 
construction of the tabernacle are equally significant aspects of the process of liberation. 
From this perspective, freedom is not merely a flight from or a reaction to oppressive 
circumstances but also a positive movement toward a sacred objective. In addition, 
Exodus portrays liberation as a process entailing death as well as rebirth, sorrow as well 


as joy, and destruction as well as creation. The long-suffering of the slaves, the killing of 


their sons, the plagues, the death of all Egyptian firstborn males, and the drowning of 


Pharaoh’s army are all part of the price paid for the Israelites’ freedom.”” 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, this chapter offered an exegetical investigation and interpretation 
of Exodus 18:13-27, the biblical pericope supporting and aligning with this Doctor of 
Ministry project. Additionally, the chapter presented a detailed exegetical study of the 
biblical text that included an analysis of the purpose of the book of Exodus, 
authorship/date, literary theme, theology, detail information about a key woman in the 
biblical text and the purpose of Exodus 18: 13-27, is the biblical text that supports the 
Doctor of Ministry project, including the hypothesis and theme. The next chapter will 
explore and address the historical figure Richard Allen, the founder of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and how his leadership will demonstrate how this 
information undergirds the Doctor of Ministry topic:" Developing a Church 


Administration manual for New Pastors in the AME Church. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This historical foundation paper aims to provide an analysis of the historical 
figure, Bishop Richard Allen, the leader, and founder of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Allen's exemplary leadership skills align and support this Doctor of 
Ministry project, Developing a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. This chapter is organized in three sections. Section 
one offers an introduction of Bishop Richard Allen, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the rationale of choosing him as the historical figure for this paper. Section 
two will present a detailed, well-researched study of Bishop Richard Allen, discussing 
who he was, his education, his impact on people, Bishop Allen as a preacher, his 
appearance, theology, personal life, and preparation of ministers. Moreover, section three 
will discuss the beginning of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Free African 
Society, Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1793, the birth of the A.M.E. Church, where the 


A.M.E. Church is today, and its preparation of ministers, followed by the conclusion. 


Section I — Richard Allen: an Overview 
Leadership of any kind will require an individual to possess courage and vision. 
However, leadership in the church will not only require courage and vision, but as a 


church leader, it will require strength, personal sacrifices, and yielding to God's voice to 
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carry out the duties and responsibilities given to the leader by God. The role of a pastor in 
a local church can sometimes be challenging and met with numerous obstacles. 
Nevertheless, the most significant victory that a pastor will achieve is to contribute to 
humanity's improvement and advancement according to God's Holy Word. This historical 
focus is on a leader that not only was a local pastor who became one of the first black 
bishops in the country, but a leader who stepped outside the four walls of the local church 
to create a denomination known today as the African Methodist Episcopal Church that 
changed the landscape of black folk worship during an era when such innovation was far 
and few. Bishop Richard Allen was an outstanding church leader who possessed 
leadership qualities and zeal for ministry that new pastors can glean from when given the 
appropriate tools to lead local congregations successfully. This leader’s fortitude and 
organizational structure have given rise to the theme of this doctoral project, which is, 
Developing a Leadership Manual for New Pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I hypothesize that if new pastors use this church administration manual, then 
they will be better equipped when transitioning from student to church pastor. 

Currently, I serve as the pastor of Amanda Flipper African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Decatur, Georgia. I have been a member of the A.M.E. Church all my life. As 
far back as I can remember, I heard of a preacher that stood for righteousness in a time 
when standing for righteousness and justice was one of the most dangerous acts that a 
person could do. On Sunday mornings, in church school, I would hear the stories of a 
man who changed the face of African American people’s worship and contributed to the 
advancement of numerous black folks as leaders in the church that helped change some 


of the world of the evils. On Sunday mornings at Flipper Temple A.M.E. Church, in 
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Atlanta, Georgia, a large portrait of a robust, distinguished, and attractive black man hung 
in the church’s corridors as people walked from the street to the inside sanctuary and 
viewed a portrait of a man named Richard Allen. 

As a child, we would walk past and look at the picture and often see the adults 
stand and gaze with a smile of pride. However, I never realize that the enormous size of 
the portrait that hung on the church wall that demanded your attention was also a small 
example of the size of the contribution to humanity that Richard Allen made. Richard 
Allen’s contribution to black people gave birth to the liberation of slaves from the 
bondage that prohibited them from worshiping in a liberating manner, despite the color of 
their skin. 

Bishop Richard Allen was the man featured in the portrait that hung in my 
childhood church that brought numerous worshippers together to worship God despite 
their daily struggles, obstacles, and societal constraints. On Sunday morning, as the 
preacher would say, “I was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” God, along with Richard Allen, the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was what brought gladness to all who came to worship in the church. 

Richard Allen was not just a leader, but he was a leader that was called and 
chosen by God. His church administration leadership skills were impeccable and have 
been the pattern for numerous other denominations and are still being used by newly 
appointed pastors. 

In the formation of the African Methodist Episcopal Church as a denomination, 
Richard Allen’s church administrative skills have been the bedrock of how other 


denominations’ administrative and worship methodologies occurred. During a turbulent 
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time, Richard Allen was called and chosen by God when African American people 
worshipped in a church that marginalized, humiliated, and was void of the equality that 
God has given all men. Bishop Allen led a group of people into a new direction to 
worship God that took not only courage and vision but required exemplary church 


administration skills. 


Section II -- Richard Allen: the Pastor, Leader and Administrator 


Who is Richard Allen? 

Richard Allen is the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Allen 
was noted as one of the other Black churchgoers, including Absalom Jones, who stormed 
out and initiate the mass exodus for Black worshippers at the white Methodist church 
known as St. George Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, during 
morning worship in 1787. ' Allen was one of the most talented people of his generation. 
A distinguished scholar of the American Revolution wrote: “[Allen] was truly an Apostle 
of Freedom.” * Richard Allen was an emerging spokesman for the Philadelphia’s enslave 
and free black community.’ After accepting my call to preach in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the spirit of Richard Allen and his incredible leadership as the founder 


of the African Methodist Episcopal Church led me to not only agree with the terminology 
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used to describe him as an “Apostle of Freedom,” but also generate a belief that this man 
had to be a man sent by God to help set the captives free. He was born in 1760, on 
February 14, a slave to Benjamin Chew of Philadelphia. He remained Chew's slave for 
seven years, then was owned by another slaveholder until he was twenty.* Although 
Richard Allen is most widely known for founding the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, he shared similar experiences with the men and women of 


African descent who lived and worked in the urban areas.° 


Richard Allen’s Education 
Often depicted as unschooled, Allen nevertheless mastered literacy, largely 
through religious instruction and Bible study while in his late teens and early twenties. 


Literacy served as a critical platform for Allen’s faith ever after.® 


Richard Allen’s Impact on People 

Richard Allen was a man that was admired by many. For many of his admirers, 
Allen was not simply a great black man, a significant achievement itself in an age that 
equated blackness with enslavement, but a man who belonged to the ages.’ Richard Allen 
was a man of great strength and was known virtually to everyone. Everyone who knew 


the preacher commented on his incredibly strong will with a palpable sense of certitude. 
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Allen's most important trait was his rigid determination; some would say obstinacy. Allen 
was stubborn in an era when many black people learned to disassemble, defer, and 
concede to white authority to survive.’ Richard Allen, everyone knew from one look at 
him, was literate, moral, and upright, and he was in control of how people saw him. Most 
people knew Allen as a religious man, a minister of the gospel, and eventually the 


nation's first black bishop. He was converted at age seventeen in a Methodist church. 


Richard Allen’s Appearance 

He was described as average height for his time and locale, a modest five foot 
seven or five foot eight. He was a little below the middle size, round in built, with a 
frame that indicated endurance and strength. He was also referred to as a “beautiful 
Negro” for his dark complexion and tightly curled hair. In later years, according to 
Thomas Garret, a white abolitionist who gave Allen a seventeenth-century Bible, Allen's 


hair took on a “beautiful silver-gray” color, nearly biblical in its shimmering tones.’ 


Richard Allen as the Preacher 

It was stated by many who observed Allen preach, that when preaching, however, 
or when his ire had been raised, Allen’s eyes flashed, commanding the respect of 
everyone around him.!° Although he favored “‘extempore” preaching, speaking off the 


cuff rather than writing out (and reading) sermons, Allen vigorously studied biblical 
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exegesis. He owned two big stacks of biblical commentaries. He studied not merely for 
ministerial purposes but to defend the black community.'! Henry Highlander Garnet, a 
fiery black Presbyterian orator stated that Allen’s piercing gaze was an emblem of black 
confidence and pride. It was stated that by Garnet, that Allen’s piercing gaze was an 
emblem black confidence and pride. It was stated by Garnet that he always took time to 
visit the flock of kids who ran to the preacher’s side as he entered the room or 
disembarked from a boat. Children called him “Papa” Allen, and he seemed as gentle and 
kind as anyone could possibly be.'? Allen felt that Methodism, more than any other 
Christian denomination, was suited for the black community. Later in life, he was to say 
that “the reason the Methodist is so successful in the awakening and conversion of 
colored people is the plain doctrine and having good discipline.” ' In Allen’s view, the 
plain doctrine was clear, easy to understand, and inclined to inspire the spontaneous, 
joyous worship; and extemporaneous preaching, at which he excelled, was favored by the 


congregation. 


Richard Allen’s Theology 
Allen’s theology revolved around two key beliefs: Christian moralism and 
liberation theology. As a devout evangelical, Allen believed that the Christian religion 


defined the essential elements of daily life for every American, black, or white. The 
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hallmarks were piety, sobriety, cleanliness, humility, and charity.'* His Christian 
moralism notwithstanding, Allen also helped define the meaning of liberation theology, 


the notion that God sided with oppressed people. '> 


Richard Allen’s Personal Life 

Richard Allen married twice and claimed in his last will to love “his beloved 
second wife,” Sarah. He had six children: Richard, Peter, John, James, Sarah, and Ann. 
He is remembered in family lore as a kind and loving parent. Though a proponent of 
black autonomy, he had many white friends, from the celebrated Benjamin Rush and 


Francis Asbury to the unheralded antislavery activists Warner Mifflin.'° 


Richard Allen’s Preparation of Preachers 

Richard Allen’s ministry began when he was only seventeen years of age on his 
plantation at a local Methodist Church. Richard Allen’s first sermons were preached in 
the barn on the plantation of his slave owner. His slave owner attended his services and 
was converted during one of Allen’s sermons. Richard Allen’s slave owner eventually 
allowed him to purchase his freedom because he was so impressed with him. Even 
though the founder had no formal education, once he bought his freedom, Allen himself 
placed a high priority on blacks getting some form of education.'’ Richard Allen’s love 


for literacy and education did not disappear when establishing the African Methodist 
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Episcopal Church. Allen’s ministerial training practices and protocols used to train 
ministers in the AME Church can be contributed to his roots and his affiliation with the 
Methodist denomination. History reveals that Richard Allen embraced Methodism and 
adopted many of the Methodist Church practices in his newly found denomination. Its 
founder, John Wesley, was a minister of England and planted the seeds for a large part of 
the training and preparation that Allen used in training and preparing ministers in the 
AME Church. Allen, like Wesley, was a noted, master organizational leader. Wesley, 
who Allen modeled the training of ministers after, was constantly identifying, training, 
and appointing leaders who showed giftedness for ministry and were faithful in the work 
of preaching, teaching, evangelism or helping with administration and the stewardship of 
finances.'* Wesley believed that often the leaders we need are ordinary men and women 
— including people who are already in our churches. One of the best places to find new 
leaders is to look at the faithful women and men leading your church small groups. We 
should seek to find men and women who have a passion and a hunger for Christ, because 
willingness to answer the call to follow Jesus is the only requirement to be a disciple of 
Jesus!” 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church ministerial candidates are examined to 
determine if they may serve more effectively in the local ministry as opposed to the 


itinerancy. These two tracks differ according to educational requirements. The 


'7 Delphoney S. Kargbo, EQUIPPING NEW PASTORS WITHIN THE AFRICAN METHODIST 
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denomination places a big emphasis on education even though the founder Richard Allen 
had no formal education himself due to being born a slave in 1760. The current method 
of training for AME ministers is listed in the African Methodist Episcopal Discipline.”° 
The discipline is a book created by Richard Allen that is used as a guide for the 
denomination. The Discipline dates back to May 1817 and is updated every four years by 
the Board of Bishops. The AME denomination is the first major religious denomination 
in the Western World that had its origin over sociological and theological beliefs and 
differences. The founders rejected the negative theological interpretations which rendered 
persons of African descent second-class citizens. 

There is currently a requirement for all ministers to obtain their Master of 
Divinity Degree before they can receive their last of two ordinations. The educational 
requirement is the largest part of becoming a minister in the denomination. Since the 
early 1900’s there has been very little change to the way ministers are trained for 
ministry.”! The African Methodist Episcopal Church ministerial candidates are examined 
to determine if they may serve more effectively in the local ministry as opposed to the 
itinerancy. These two tracks differ according to educational requirements. Those seeking 
to become a minister in the denomination will follow the same courses of studies as those 
seeking to become pastors with a small differentiation. This difference is based on 
education and age. There are two different tracks a minister can pursue, and that is the 


itinerant and local. 
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There is one exception: the seminary requirements for the local minister. Local 
ministry is different from the itinerancy. The local ministry (local deacon or elder) are 
those persons authorized to perform specific pastoral duties in a particular charge under 
the specific supervision of their itinerant elder. Itinerant ministers can be placed in a local 
church as a pastor. Both the local and itinerant have two phases: the deacon and elder. 
The itinerant elder is the highest ordination in the denomination. This entire process of 
becoming a minister begins at the local church level. The person of interest will make an 
appointment to speak to the pastor. During that meeting the person will express to the 
pastor in charge of the church their desire to become a minister. The pastor will ask the 
person if they feel called by God to preach the gospel. If the person answer is yes, the 
pastor will assist the person in determining if he or she should pursue the itinerant or 
local ministry. 

The pastor must be able to discern the intent of the person requesting to become a 
minister. Itinerant ministry is the track that a minister must be on if they have a desire to 
one day become a pastor. The person seeking to become an itinerant minister shall not be 
older than fifty years old. This must be attested by a certified copy of the applicant's birth 
certificate or other legally acceptable proof of age. The pastor will then collect 
information from the church clerk to find out if the person has been regularly attending 
services and giving liberally to the financial needs of the church through tithes and 
offerings for two consecutive years. If all this information turns out favorably, the pastor 
will then give permission for the person to be presented before the Board of Stewards. 

The Board of Stewards is the highest lay board in the local church. The steward 


board is given the task of casting their vote and prayerfully deciding if the board feels the 
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persons qualifies to become a minister. Once the person is approved on the local church 
level, the person is then taken to the quarterly conference over which the presiding elder 
of the district officiates. Once approval is met on the presiding elder level, the candidate 
for ministry will be given an opportunity to preach an initial sermon. The person must 
give evidence of a “calling” to ministry and to the preaching of the gospel. In a regular 
business meeting of the Official Board or Church Conference in the local church, a 
request is made for the candidate to be granted a license to exhort or a license to preach. 
The license is granted through the Quarterly Conference, which is presided over by the 
supervising minister of that district known as presiding elder. The candidate is then 
assigned to a committee called the Board of Examiners which specifies courses of studies 
and books required for a perspective ministerial candidate. This will be given to them on 
their first meeting. The responsibility for attending class and being properly prepared 
falls on the individual person. 

This process only constitutes the minimum requirement for each of the four years 
after the candidate has been admitted to the Annual Conference. Additional requirements 
include the applicants to be enrolled in an accredited theological seminary of their choice, 
regardless of the seminary's denominational affiliation. The applicants will go through a 
grueling process each year at the annual conference, and if the person passes the 
examination, he or she will advance to the next class. The system works because it 
reinforced the itinerancy and affirmed the work of the Boards of Examiners. Over the 
course of four years, the Board of Examiners (BOE) will offer guidance to the candidates 


for the type of ministry the person may be pursuing. 
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The Board of Examiners is to assist the minister in ascertaining which ministry is 
best, whether pastoral, chaplaincy, teaching, or counseling. This decision of selecting 
which ministry is best for the individual is done while the candidate is still under the 
watchful eye of the BOE. The Board of Examiners makes certain that all other 
requirements are met, including monitoring behavior and encouraging the minister to live 
a life that becomes the gospel. The entire process from start to completion is a five-year 
process. The Board of Examiners will make a recommendation each year after the 
candidate enters the system. The recommendation will be to move the candidate forward 
or to hold them in the current class of studies based on their examination, college 
requirements, and the individual’s pastor approval letter. 

The Annual Conference is held yearly and presided over by the bishop in charge 
of the district. After this process has been successful for three consecutive years, the 
individual will receive their first ordination as an Itinerate Deacon. Itinerate Deacon 
refers to the minister who has received the first of two ministerial orders of the AME 
Church. A deacon is one who has satisfied the disciplinary requirements and has been 
elected and ordained by the Annual Conference to the order of elder by the Annual 
Conference. In a service of ordination of Deacons, usually during the Annual Conference, 
a bishop will publicly ask the minister questions pertaining to ministry and Christian 
faith, requiring a commitment to follow the rule of Christ for work in the Church and an 
affirmation and that he/she feels truly called to the office of ministry. The bishop will 
then lay hands on the minister with appropriate prayers and the words. The bishop will 
then place the minister's hands and face in the Bible. The bishop will then instruct the 


minister to take authority to read the Scriptures and to preach the same in the Church of 
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God in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The process continues for two more 
years on the itinerancy track, with the expectation of becoming an Intenerate Elder. 

Itinerant elder refers to a minister who has received the second of two ministerial 
orders of the A.M.E. Church. The B.O.E. makes the recommendation to the annual 
conference based on their examination to give the person their second ordination as an 
Itinerate Elder. This can be done only if the person has fulfilled the educational 
requirements of receiving a Master of Divinity degree from an accredited seminary. The 
candidate must have also completed the additional two-year course of studies by the 
B.O.E. Usually, after two additional years, having been found steadfast in Christian 
conduct and useful in ministry, the ordination is followed by the observance of the Lord's 
Supper or Holy Communion. During both phases of ordination, the pastor of the Church 
where the minister serves must give a letter of recommendation to the B.O.E. ensuring 
that the candidate is in good standing with the Church. 

Once again, the bishop will then lay hands on the minister with appropriate 
prayers and the words, take authority to execute the office of an Elder in the Church of 
God in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Then with the minister's hands and 
face will be placed in the Bible. The ordination is followed by the observance of the 
Lord's Supper or Holy Communion and robing of the minister. The A.M.E. Board of 


examiner is responsible for the formal training of all newly appointed ministers.”* 
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Richard Allen and Support of Women in Ministry 


Richard Allen was a man that enjoyed good preaching. He was a man that studied 
the scriptures and was known as an exceptional preacher. Allen’s support of women as 
preachers was not a part of his belief initially. In fact, Allen rejected the first female 
preacher that approached him about women as preachers.”* Jerena Lee is noted as the first 
female preacher in the AME Church, and Allen’s first meeting with Lee did not go well. 
Allen’s initial stark stance against female preaching hit Jerena Lee square in the face. 
Allen told Lee, “Our Discipline knew little of women preachers.” Allen was evidently 
referring to the Methodist Discipline, not the AME Discipline specifically. Their initial 
encounter occurred before Allen had official sanction as bishop in the AME Church.”4 

Richard Allen was faced with the strong and determine Jerena Lee in her bid to 
preach and to have his support. Women like Jerena Lee began challenging options of 
patriarchy. Jerena Lee, a free black woman from New Jersey, who after an initial dispute 
with Allen over black female preaching in Bethel Church, compelled the bishop to 
expand African American women’s roles beyond the black republican mother and 
helpmate.*> When a preacher fell silent at Bethel services one day, Lee jumped up and 
held fort. Duly impressed, Allen became an active supporter of Lee’s preaching, 
intervening on her behalf before recalcitrant ministers and congregations in and beyond 


Philadelphia.”° As Richard Allen’s support of Lee testifies, the great bishop probably 
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believed that black women could be a powerful presence both in the church and on the 
preaching circuit, not merely in the home. Not everyone agreed. In the decades following 
Allen’s death, debate over black women’s public role escalated in the AME circles. 
Whereas Richard and Sara Allen had both been supporters of Lee’s itinerant preaching 
during the 1820 ‘s and early 1830’s, subsequent AME leaders refused to condone her 
ministerial activities.”’ 

Many decades have passed since Bishop Allen heard Jerena Lee preach. 
Nevertheless, the support that Allen provided for Lee earned him the title as a trailblazer 
in support of black women as preachers in the AME Church. In fact, the fruits of his 
support produced positive fruit in 2001 and 2016. On June 19, 2001, at the site of the 
General Board/Bishops Council Meeting in Los Angeles, California, AME/WIM held its 
First Jarena Lee Appreciation Awards Breakfast. This is on occasion to honor the 
memory of Mrs. Jarena Lee, as well as an opportunity to recognize episcopal leadership 
for providing oversight to the organization, to honor trailblazing sisters in ministry, and 
to express appreciation to other individuals for their support of the work and objectives of 
AME-WIM. Today, we hold our Twelfth Jarena Lee Appreciation Awards Breakfast as 
part of the celebration of the 200th anniversary of the AME Church. We celebrate the 
life, ministry, and legacy of Mrs. Jarena Lee with the “herstoric” decision made in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, April 6, 2016, by the AME Council of 
Bishops and announced by Bishop John Richard Bryant, Senior Bishop, on Friday, April 
8, 2016: 


Mrs. Jarena Lee will be posthumously ordained at the 50th Quadrennial Session 
of the General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Providentially, here in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania where she lived, sacrificed, 
struggled, and faithfully fulfilled God's call to preach and serve - 208 years after 
she acknowledged her call; 207 years after her call was denied; 198 years after 
she was licensed; and 16 years after AME/WIM's unsuccessful attempt to have 
her call to ordained ministry affirmed at the 2012 General Conference - Mrs. 
Jarena Lee will now be rightly and deservedly referred to and known as The 
Reverend Jarena Lee. As she wrote in her spiritual autobiography, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest . . . for the manifestation of His Spirit.’ 


Section III 


In the Beginning 

It has been shared throughout the AME Church how the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church started. As history records, the leadership of Richard Allen was at the 
forefront of the foundation and beginning of this great denomination. Like most leaders 
who make an enormous impact in the world, well before the impact is made, pain and 
adversity awaken the leader who catapulted them into exercising their leadership ability 
during dark moments. The story of the birth of the AME Church begins in a time when 
blacks encountered not only a dark time in the world but a dark time in Church. 

In November 1787, the colored people belonging to the Methodist Society in 
Philadelphia convened together in order to take into consideration the evils under which 
they labored, arising from the unkind treatment by their white brethren who considered 
them nuisance in the house of worship, and even pulled them off their knees while in the 


act of prayer and ordered back to their seats. For these and various other acts of 
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unchristian conduct, they considered it their duty to devise a plan to build a house of their 
own in which they could worship God under their own vine and fig tree. In this 
undertaking they met with great opposition from an elder of the Methodist Church 
(J.M.C.).?? Being now as outcasts, they had to seek for friends where they could. The 
Lord put it into the hearts of Dr. Benjamin Rush, Mr. R. Ralston, and other respectable 
citizens to interpose for them, both by advice and assistance, in getting their building 
finished.*° In 1793, the number of serious people of color had increased and there were 
different opinions with respect to the mode of religious worship. In as much as many felt 
a strong partiality for the order adopted by the Methodists, Richard Allen, with the advice 
of some of his brethren, proposed erecting a place of worship on his own ground and at 


his own expense as an African Methodist meetinghouse.*! 


Richard Allen and Free African Society 

What is The Free African Society? The Free African Society (FAS) is a 
nondenominational, religious, mutual aid organization that provided financial and 
emotional support to newly freed African slaves in the United States. The FAS was 
formed in 1787 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by American preachers Richard Allen, 
Absalom Jones, and other free African Americans. The mission of the group was to 


provide fellowship, a place of worship, and monetary support for members and their 
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families in case of sickness or death. The FAS constituted the first African American 
mutual aid society in Philadelphia and one of the first such organizations for African 
Americans. 

Allen and Jones had originally envisioned the organization as a religious society, 
but they found that the group was too small and contained people with different religious 
beliefs. Most members of the group were affiliated with the Episcopal Church, but Allen 
and others were staunch Methodists. Despite their strong religious affiliations, the 
founders of the FAS decided against forming a strictly religious organization because 
prevailing African American and white sentiment generally did not favor the 
establishment of a separate African American church. The group, however, did require 
members to adhere to a strong sense of morality, and those engaging in immoral 
behavior, such as adultery, risked being expelled. 

Although they did not do so, the desire of Allen and others to found (establish) a 
separate African American religious institution represented both prides in African 
heritage and response to racism in white churches, but the FAS ultimately chose to align 
itself with the Episcopal Church. Although most of Philadelphia’s white Methodists 
supported the abolition of slavery, they did not treat African Americans equally. For 
example, Methodists commonly segregated African Americans in churches and 
cemeteries. Consequently, the FAS opened schools, churches, and cemeteries for many of 
Philadelphia’s African American residents. The FAS also opposed African colonization 
schemes supported by some Methodist abolitionists, including a plan to send African 


Americans to Sierra Leone. 
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From its beginning, the FAS included a number of Quakers. For example, a white 
Quaker named Joseph Clarke was appointed clerk and treasurer of the society. In 1789 
the FAS began to incorporate various Quaker practices such as a period of silence during 
meetings. In response to the growing Quaker influence in the society, Allen and some 
other strict Methodist members withdrew from the group.*? 

The Free African Society beginning was because of the priorities of the black 
community*? To begin with, no one lives and works in isolation. Absalom Jones must be 
seen in a network of contemporary individuals and organizations, chiefly the following: 
his colleague and friend, Richard Allen, along with the Free African Society which they 
both founded after leaving the Methodist.*4* Quakers were involved with the Free African 
Society; it was the first independent organization formed by Jones, Allen, and others, 


from its inception.*> 


Richard Allen and His Involvement with Yellow Fever 

Richard Allen was known as an exemplary leader, activist, and a voice against 
social injustice in the community. His exemplary leadership was not limed to the four 
walls of the church. As a preacher, he used his voice, skills, and talents to educated and 


inform others about the atrocities of racism, slavery, and inequality for blacks. Richard 
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Allen was a key figure in the Yellow Fever outbreak in 1793. Yellow fever was one of a 
large assortment of viral fever diseases found in animals and humans. Yellow fever gets 
its name from the fact that the disease typically causes the skin to yellow as well as 
producing a fever. Skin yellowing is due to a condition called jaundice that results from 
liver damage caused by the viral infection.*° “Richard Allen’s leadership during the 
Yellow Fever outbreak produced a pamphlet, a relatively short work; the document had a 
long and (for the time) standard title.”>” Allen and his coauthor Absalom Jones wrote this 
pamphlet for several reasons. First, it attacked racist accusations hurled by celebrated 
printer Mathew Carey, who labeled the black masses villainous during Philadelphia’s 
devasting yellow fever epidemic of 1793. Second, the document established Allen’s 
leadership position well beyond local black and abolitionist communities. Third, it 
represented yet a further maturation of Allen’s reform politics. There was a final reason 
for Allen’s increasing emphasis on print culture. Allen believed that print made visible 
black founders’ moral critique of and political claims on the American republic. If white 
citizens could not hear his commanding words in Bethel Church, they must read them in 
pamphlets, newspapers, articles, and broadsides.** The Yellow Fever was many things: a 
public- health crisis, business buster, test of the civic mindedness, and providing ground 
of medical theories. It also become a vector of racial fears. Indeed, as the fever got worse 


and blacks became even more indispensable, racial fears escalated.*? Thousands of 
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citizens fled, hospitals became overwhelmed, and dead bodies rotted in homes. Among 
the infected was Allen himself, who came down with the fever in late September. He was 
admitted to Bush Hill, a former mansion turned hospital northwest of Philadelphia, that 
was commandeered by city fathers after its owner did not return from Europe. He stayed 
from September 29 until November 20. Allen was lucky to survive.*? Out of this 
catastrophe came a single way of hope, at least according to Benjamin Rush, the famed 
physician and signer of the Declaration of Independence. Rush mistakenly believed that 
blacks had an immunity to the cursed fever. After all, he ventured, no black Philadelphian 
had contracted the diseases by early September. So, he wrote to Allen, asking blacks to 
serve as nurses to the dying.*! Time proved Rush wrong, of course. Blacks died in 
roughly the same proportion as whites.** However, Allen and Jones also believed that 
black aid to white citizens would help the cause of racial justice. Allen and Jones acted 
for another reason. They hoped Yellow Fever benevolence would end fences with 
members of the white community still upset over the St. George’s walkout.” 

Richard Allen’s involvement in the Yellow Fever epidemic can serve as an 
example that can be used during the training and preparation of new pastors in the AME 
Church on the importance of being not only leaders in the church but also leaders in the 
community and activist against social injustices. Allen’s Yellow Fever pamphlet focused 


on an issue he had already encountered at St. George Church: racial prejudice. That was 
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not the issue he had been thinking about months before the Yellow Fever attack. In a 
more personal sense, Allen’s literary turn provided a key outlet for his frustrations and 


aspirations. 


The Birth of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Free African Society built St. Thomas’s African Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia and asked Allen to serve as pastor. Allen refused and Jones filled the 
position instead. In the same year, Allen founded a separate church for African American 
Methodists — the Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church.*= 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church was born in spiritual tension arising out 
of hostile ecclesiastical confrontation. Led by Richard Allen and others, a period of 
agitation for separation occurred between 1787 and 1816. This period of activity 
culminated in the founding of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania in 1816. Bonds people, quickened by the release from a system that sought 
to limit their theological grasp of Christianity, began to dot the nations landscape with 
their churches.*° 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church is a church that is open and welcomes 
all of God’s children through its open doors. The church name African can be traced back 
to the original foundation of the church by descendants of enslaved Africans that were 


brought to America by force. The descendants of these enslaved Africans founded the 
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church in America with the honor of their African roots and their ancestors. Richard 
Allen’s affiliation with the Methodist denomination reaches as far back as the 
denomination in which his slave masters introduced to him, and where he stated that his 
conversion to the Lord took place. Additionally, the word Methodist in the name AME is 
also the name in the predominantly white congregation where Richard Allen and 
numerous other blacks worshipped before their mass exodus from the church known as 
St. George’s Methodist Church located in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The word 
Episcopal in the name of the denomination signifies that bishops govern the 
denomination. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church, whose founders affirmed their 
humanity in the face of slavery and racism, stands in defense of disadvantaged and 
oppressed people in the 21% century. From its origins in the Free African Society through 
the involvement of the AME clergy and lay in the Civil War in the 1860s and through the 
Civil Rights Movement in the 1960s, the AMEC has preached salvation from sin and 
deliverance from bondage.*” 

Soon after establishing the AME Discipline (1817), Allen formed the AME 
Connection, an interstate religious society that provided organizational coherence to 
Bethel’s build-out. Earliest expansion occurred along the Atlantic seaboard. Within the 
mid-Atlantic region, for example, the AME. spread beyond black Methodists’ 
Philadelphia and Baltimore strongholds to many other parts of Maryland.** 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church, established formally as a denomination 
in 1816 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, rapidly expanded from the Middle Atlantic 
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States northeastward to the New England and westward to Missouri within its 

early decades. Its short-lived presence in South Carolina between 1818 and 1822 

threatened the ‘slave power,’ and the new denomination was forced to retreat 

from the state until the Civil War ended in 1865.” 

Neither now nor in the initial years of AME Church expansion was the 

denomination restricted to the soil of the United States. Daniel Coker, an AME 

founder, left Baltimore for Sierra Leone in 1820 and started a derivative body, the 

West African Methodist Church.°? 

The mission of the AME Church expanded to others within the African Diasporas 
in the Americas, Africa, the Caribbean, and Europe. Whether in schools, seminaries, 
hospitals, or social-service centers, the AME Church has lived the gospel outside its 


sanctuaries. This mandate still informs its ministry, vision, and mission in the Church’s 


third century of existence.*! 


The Mission of the AME Church 


The Mission of the AME Church is to minister to the social, spiritual, and 
physical development of all people.” 


The Vision of the AME Church 


At every level of the Connection and in every local Church, the A.M.E. Church 
shall engage in carrying out the spirit of the original Free African Society, out of 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, 11. 


°° The African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline of The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 11. 


5! The African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline of The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 23. 


>? The African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline of The African 
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which the A.M.E. Church evolved: that is, to seek out and save the lost and to 
serve the needy.>? 


Church Motto of the AME Church 


God our Father, Christ our Redeemer, The Holy Spirit our Comforter, Humankind 
our family. 4 


Where is the AME Church Today in Preparing Pastors 

Today, the African Methodist Episcopal Church has membership in twenty 
Episcopal Districts in thirty-nine countries on five continents. The work of the church is 
administered by twenty-one active bishops and nine General Officers who manage the 
departments of the church.*> The World Council of Churches estimates the membership 
of the AM. Church at around 2,510,000; 3,817 pastors, 21 bishops, and 7,000 
congregations.°° 

The AME Church today is still an advocate for education as the late founding 
Bishop Richard Allen passionately promoted. The Church encourages those who feel that 
they have been called to ministry and the office of a pastor to submit to the educational 


preparation that is outlined for all twenty- one districts in the AM. Book of Discipline. 


3 The African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline of The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 23-24, 


4 The African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline of The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 707. 


>5 Dennis C. Dickerson, “The African Methodist Episcopal Church: Our History,” 
January 10, 2022, https://www.ame-church.com/our-church/our-history.com. 


> Dennis C. Dickerson, “The African Methodist Episcopal Church: Our History,” 
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As stated in the 2016 edition of the Doctrine and Discipline of the African 


Methodist Episcopal Church, candidates who believe that they have been called to 
preach, after applying for and granted a license to preach. Candidates are then required to 
enter into a ministerial education program at an approved seminary. The ministerial 
education program is a four-year course, including an admissions section on Bible and 
Church Traditions, preparing new preachers for service in the A.M.E. Church. These 
procedures have not changed and is still in implementation. Richard Allen believed that 
ministers in the AME Church should be trained and prepared to lead local congregations. 
This project, which is developing a manual in church administration for new pastors, 
seeks to address areas such as Leadership Development, Communication and Conflict 
Resolution, Managing Church Finances, Organizational Development, Leadership 
Protocols, and Maintain the Spiritual Integrity of the Church. This supports the belief of 
the founder of the AME Church. When new pastors are prepared, it is my hope that they 


can serve the church as well or better than the founder. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, this chapter offered a detailed examination of the historical figure 
Bishop Richard Allen, the leader and founder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The chapter presented a detailed, well-researched study of Bishop Richard Allen. This 
chapters’ organization was in three sections. Section one offered an introduction of 
becoming knowledgeable of Bishop Richard Allen and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the rationale of choosing him as the historical figure for this paper. Section 


two presented a detailed, well-researched study of Bishop Richard Allen, discussing who 


v2 


he was, his education, his impact on people, Bishop Allen as a preacher, his appearance, 
theology, personal life, and preparation of ministers. 

Moreover, section three discussed the beginning of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Free African Society, the Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1793, the Birth of 
the A.M.E. Church, where the A.M.E. Church is today, and the preparation of its' 
ministers. Additionally, this chapter explored and addressed the historical figure Bishop 
Richard Allen, his leadership, and how his preparation of ministers undergirds the Doctor 
of Ministry topic, which is “Developing a Church Administration Manual for New 
Pastors in the A.M.E. Church.” This chapter also supports the hypothesis of this doctoral 
project which is if new pastors use this church administration manual, then they will be 


better equipped when transitioning from student to church pastor. Additionally, the 


hypothesis is rooted in the belief of methodism and its founder John Wesley, it is possible 
for a leader training for pastoral ministry to spend years in classrooms attending college 
and seminary, only to graduate with little, if any, real ministry involvement. The Church 
today needs to rethink how it structures ministry around mission and how to best delegate 
and empower people according to their gift.’ The next chapter will explore and address 
practical theology and how it supports providing adequate and efficient training to new 
ministers to eliminate ministers starting their journey as pastors in bondage due to the 


lack of preparation. 


57 Bevins, Marks of a Movement, 138. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

As new pastors take the mantle of leadership in local churches, it is plausible to 
assume that they have participated in some type of preparation and/or training prior to 
their transition into the role of the local church leader or pastor. Throughout scripture, 
Jesus presented the importance of the teaching and training through his relentless 
teaching and guidance of his disciples. However, in recent years, many new pastors who 
have engage in various modes of preparations and/or trainings programs, either through 
seminary or denominational ministerial training programs, find themselves having 
difficulty in making practical application of what has been learned in the academic arena. 
Absent from the preaching moments, many new pastors lack adequate church 
administration skills that can present undue stress, illness, and early exits from ministry. 
Many of these conditions come about because of the lack of or sustainable knowledge in 
specific areas of church administration. Additionally, due to the lack or inadequate 
preparedness in church administration, many new pastors find themselves fumbling to 
lead congregations with ease and confidence, which has often led to leadership that does 
not lend itself to assisting the pastor in implementing church administrative skills that are 


inclusive of the usage of practical theology. 
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If the ministry is to retain new pastors in the local church, it is an urgency that 
new pastors are trained in church administration with emphasis being placed in specific 
areas such as leadership and organizational development, leadership protocols, church 
protocols and finance, and maintain the spiritual integrity of the church, which includes 
communication and conflict resolution. By incorporating these areas of training in 
ministerial training institutes, new pastors’ moments of frustration can be lessened. 

As frustrated moments intensify, many new pastors begin to lead congregations in 
ways that may not produce true discipleship, growth in the knowledge of God and the 
word of God, and sustainability of ministry growth. To rectify this growing issue with 
new pastors having difficulty to making the transition from seminary and other 
denominational trainings, it is imperative that the training and preparation period of new 
pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal Church dive deeper and be inclusive of 
theological practices that promote growth and liberation in a non-oppressive manner. 
When new pastors understand the nature of their local congregational duties and 
responsibilities and have a resource that they can refer to as a guide, new pastors’ 
adjustment to their new role and position becomes less challenging and frustrating. 

Additionally, as new pastors are trained and prepared in the African Methodist 
Church, new pastors should develop a theology that will support and undergird their 
ministry and the work that will take place at the local church and community level. New 
pastors should be encouraged to gravitate towards theologies that object oppression and 
focus on theologies that “do” ministry” instead of just preaching about it. Therefore, it is 
vitally important that new pastors understand that, while developing their theology, that 


they are trained and prepared to look at the work that they will do in the local church 
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through the lens of practical theology, which will help maximize their usefulness with the 
congregation and the community. 

Practical theology will be examined in this paper as support for the doctoral 
project, “Developing a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” This theology will be discussed in an effort to reveal 
aspects of this theology that can be used to provide new pastors with theological skills 
that can lead them in developing ministries at the local church level that are practical and 
helps the new pastor in making practical usage of scripture along with their seminary and 
ministerial training. 

Moreover, this paper examines practical theology so that new pastors can see the 
critical importance of their role as pastor in a local church in implementing church 
administration in a way in which they have learned theology in theory that can be applied 


to the life of the church and the community. 


Theology 

The theology that enters with new pastors must be examined and reflected upon 
well before they enter the local church as the pastor. The new pastor’s theological 
reflection should begin or continue while they are being trained and prepared in seminary 
and/or during denominational ministerial training institutes. During new pastors’ training 
and preparation periods, emphasis should be placed on understanding that their theology 
will shape and guide their teaching, preaching, and interaction with the congregation and 
the community. It is critical that they have an understanding of theology with emphasis 


on practical theology and how it will shape their ministry. 
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What is theology and why is it important for new pastors to understand and 
develop a theology? According to the Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 
practical theology is the critical reflection on the church’s life in both corporate and 
individual expressions. It has also been called practical divinity.' Theology is what 
shapes our belief of who God is and who God is to each of us. Theology shapes the way 
we do life consciously and unconsciously. Theology can consciously and unconsciously 
shape and explain the human experience as a spiritual being having an earthly experience. 
Theology is the Christian witness of who God is, thus explaining to human relationship 
with God. Moreover, it is the theology of the local church pastor that shapes the 
preaching, teaching, interacting with the congregation and the community. To be a 
Christian is to be called to bear witness to the truth and, in order to bear it validly, also to 
do theology. This is because doing theology is the form of critical reflection that asks 
whether bearing witness has been as valid as it claims to be and what it now has to be or 
become if it is to keep on being so. But this means that doing theology, as much as any 
other form of critical reflection, exists entirely for the sake of an activity beyond itself — 
in its case, the activity of bearing witness to the truth.” Christian theology, like most 
disciplines, draws upon a number of sources. Broadly speaking, four main sources have 


been acknowledged within the Christian tradition such as scripture, reason, tradition, and 


' Donald K. Mckim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 215. 


? Schubert M. Ogden, To Preach the Truth: Selected Sermons and Homilies (Eugene, OR: Wipf 
and Stock Publishers, 2015), ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail acti 
on?docID=4534399. 
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experience.’ Each of these sources has a distinct contribution to make within the 
discipline of theology.* 

Karl Marx, a philosopher who commented frequently on religious matters, placed 
great emphasis on the importance that religion plays in society and how religion can also 
be used as a tool of oppression. Religion, as we know, has shaped the viewpoint of 
society and influenced the leadership lens of many local church leaders. It is imperative 
that new pastors be cautious that religion is not used as a tool of the status quo and 
supporting oppression. Karl Marx was partially right about the use of religion to dull their 
senses and dull a desire for freedom.° However, new pastors, as they embark on their 
assignments as local church pastors, must endeavor to remember that theology must 
critically reflect on the world even as it endeavors to engage in the process of radically 
transforming the world. Indeed, the true work of theology begins by doing what is 
necessary to remove all practices that lead to defining the image of God in persons, but 
particularly in oppressed, poor persons.° 

Theology is often seen as a speculative enterprise in which people think about 
important questions concerning God, faith, belief, and the religious meaning of life. And 
most people, if you were to ask them about “practical theology,” would probably say, 


“Oh, that’s about applying faith and our beliefs to life in the real world.” There is the 


3 Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publisher 
Inc., 2001), 159. 


4 McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 159. 


5 Charles Latimore Howard, Black Theology as Mass Movement (New York, NY: Palgrave 
McMillian, 2014), 98. 
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“world of theology” that is somewhat abstract and aloof and then there is the “real world” 
where theological knowledge is applied and put into practice. There are two common 
understanding of theology in which there is a long-standing divisions of theology into 
two primary areas, namely, “systematic theology” and “pastoral theology.” Systematic 
theology is where we do all our theoretical work, and pastoral theology is where we apply 


this learning to the life of the church and the needs of the world.’ 


What is Practical Theology? 

There is an inherent difficulty in describing practical theology. For a start, it is 
often dogged by what Edward Farley, a professor of theology in the Divinity School at 
Vanderbilt University, calls the “fragmentation of theology,” the division of theology into 
defined and specialized fields (as when we speak, for example of systematic theology, or 
pastoral theology, or historical theology, etc.) Into this scenario comes yet another branch 
called “practical theology,” which leads many to ask, “So what does practical theology 
specialize in?” However, there is an important sense in which practical theology is an 
attempt to heal this fragmentation of theology, such that it resists being slotted into yet 
another theological specialty.’ Life means living, and living is preeminently what we do. 
We do not simply exist; rather, we are alive and we live, and our living is vital and 
dynamic. Whereas much of philosophy’s talk about “being” always seems so detached 
and lifeless, in similar fashion, practical theology suggests that we cannot separate 


knowing from being, thinking from acting, theological reflection from pastoral and 


Terry A. Veling, Practical Theology: “On Earth as It Is in Heaven” (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2005), 5. 
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practical involvement. Theology is always shaped by and embodied in the practices of 
historical, cultural, and linguistic communities. Our understanding always emerges from 
our practices, or from the “forms of life” in which we participate.’ 

Practical theology does not really have a head for great systems of thought, even 
though it may admire these systems as one admires a great cathedral. There is something 
wonderful about towering thoughts, but even so they still cast a shadow. Our serene 
theories with their grand vision of life too often deny or acknowledge any origin in the 
practical into a vision of being that is pristine and unaffected by human affairs.'° 

The passage “on earth as it is in heaven” is a familiar portion of scripture that is 
shared in the poetic phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. This poetic phrase can raise 
parishioners hope and increase their faith that God intends to bring heaven to earth, and 
to take care of the situations on earth that do not reflect heaven. Nevertheless, there is still 
the question that may arise for the Sunday morning leader of prayer or the mid-week 
leader of Bible study. That is: do the parishioners who quote these words really 
understand what the words in the prayer mean and what is God saying to them through 
this prayer. Often the parishioner that sit in the pews, the chairs, and in sanctuaries 
throughout the world, hear biblical passages like the Lord’s Prayer repeated over and 
over, but yet are not able to make real-life connections to what they hear, study, and must 
do. Practical theology can serve as way to answer these parishioners’ questions and lead 


them with their concerns to possible answers. 


° Veling, Practical Theology, 6. 
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Practical theology does more than make sense of God’s word; it gives a charge to 
make the hearer a doer of God’s word so that heaven can come to earth through the doer 
of God’s word. This theology helps bridge the gap between what the leader/teacher is 
teaching to what the leader and the parishioners must do. It is practical theology that 
contributes to the understanding of how to achieve what Mathew 6:10 states. Practical 
theology doesn’t just make the Bible practical; it also makes the Bible achievable in the 
believer’s life. Practical theology will help the new local church leader meet each person 
who engages the bible, to be able to engage the bible with more clarity and understanding 
and a willingness to strive to be the Bible and do the Bible. Practical theology gives the 
local church leader a tool to help bring about true God consciousness. 

Practical theology helps the local church leader, the pastor, to be able to reach the 
youth, the aging, the wounded, and the healed, the forgotten, the downtrodden, and all 
people from different walks of life through using the biblical text that undergirds the 
primary reason for their ministry. Reading the Bible with ordinary readers is a creative 
and challenging process.'! If we are to do theology in situations of struggle for liberation 
and life, then the readings of the poor are a necessary resource. If we are serious about an 
option for the poor, we must read the Bible with them.'* Practical theology is concerned 
with the making of an efficient ministry in three respects: (1) in the effective presentation 
of a spiritual message suited to the needs of the people and of the times in which the 


minister lives; (2) in the organization and administration of the church in its wide and 


'! Christopher Rowland, The Cambridge Companion to Liberation Theology (New York, NY: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 179. 
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increasing activities; and (3) in the leadership of the church as an educational enterprise.'? 
Practical theology describes the mutually strengthening relationship between the 
theological learning and research of a university-based seminary, and the actual 
experience and needs of Christian communities.'* Practical theology makes known the 
conditions of the secular world for the practical theologian known as the local church 
pastor. The very word “secular” is that which is “not religious.” It is no longer enough 
just to know ones’ Bible. Preaching must demonstrate a working understanding of the 
issues, concerns, and interaction of people’s daily lives, helping the listener to interpret 
their world from a biblical standpoint.!> 

As new pastors are trained in the ministerial training institute of the African 
Methodist Church Board of Examiners, additional attention must be given in efficient 
ministry that includes practical theology, a theology that focuses on doing. Most new 
pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal Church will be appointed to serve as local 
church pastors to Black congregations. Therefore, putting theology in a cup that ordinary 
folk can recognize is what the discipline of practical theology is all about. Putting 
theology into a format that is called participative theology is putting it in a cup that 


everyday people, (ala Sly and the Family Stone music group), can recognize.'° 


'3 Theodore G. Soares, “Practical Theology and Ministerial Efficiency,” The American Journal of 
Theology 16, no. 3 (1912): 426-43, http://www.jstor.org/stable/3 154944.427-428. 
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What Practical Theology Does 


Practical theology seeks to reclaim a certain reintegration of theology into the 
weave and fabric of human living in which theology becomes a “practice” or a way of 
life. This is what makes practical theology difficult to define, as though it were one 
“type” of theology as opposed to another “type.” It resists a certain branding or labeling 
and makes its appeal to a more integrated theological sensibility that attempts to honor 
the great learnings of theological wisdom."’ Practical theology shows a preference for the 
stranger in our midst, for the neighbor who is close to us, for the one who pleads for 
mercy or who cries out for justice, the one who says, “love should be put into action!” 
This is when God comes between us and gets in my way, refuses to let me pass by.!® 
Practical theology is an attempt to heal this division so that pastoral theology is never 
simply an afterthought or a derivative of systematic theology. So that theological 
reflection can regain its intrinsic connection to life.!® 

Practical theology displays a general wariness toward great systems of thought, 
yet it by no means advocates a simplistic return to theology as a “practical theology” over 
against theology as a “theoretical thinking.” Practical theology is more about 
“understanding” than it is about “knowing.””° The work of practical theology is 
vocational work in which our purpose for being in the world is related to the purpose of 
God. We will miss the mark of practical theology if we associate the word “practical” 


with the gross pragmatism and busyness of our age where every “truth” boils down to its 


'! Veling, Practical Theology, 3. 
'8 Veling, Practical Theology, 10. 
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“usefulness” or its “application” or its “relevance” or is otherwise dismissed as irrelevant 
and useless. Practical theology can never be reduced to the appeal of the pragmatist: 
“Let’s get practical!” Rather, practical theology is a response to the call of God in which 
we come to realize that our purpose for “being in the world” is to respond to the 
“purposes of God.””! 

Practical theology is an effort to always honor the appeal to human experience, 
drawing our attention to questions of history, culture, and society, urging us to respond to 
the real needs of our world, to the conditions of human existence “on earth.” This is 
perhaps what is meant by the word “practical.” Yet it is a theology, and effort to regain 
the transcendent appeal of God’s word to humanity, an appeal that calls out to us and ask 
us to be people of God, people of faith, people of hope, people of justice and mercy, a 


eople living and acting on earth, “as it is in heaven.” 
es 


Practical Theology Begins? 

Practical theology begins with a situation, a concern, a question, an experience, an 
issue, an event, something, at least that claims attention. So, one of the first things we can 
say about practical theology is that it is a theology generated by concern, something that 
sets it off and gets it going. To do practical theology means, therefore, a commitment not 


to swerve from the presentation of life or the signs of the times.” 


71 Veling, Practical Theology, 12. 
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Doing Practical Theology 


Practical theology wants to keep our relationship with the world open so that we 
are never quite “done” with things — rather, always undoing and redoing them, so that 
we can keep the “doing” happening, passionate, keen, expectant, and never satisfied, 
never quite finished. Practical theology is suspicious of any theology that is too solid, too 
well- built, too built-up. Rather it is a theology that is given over to a passion for what 
could yet be, what is still in the making, in process, not yet still coming.” 

The preacher in the twenty-first century will be one-part theologian, one-part 
sociologist, one-part evangelist, one-part mystic — a person who genuinely encounters 
God.”> Managing the organization and church administration has become an area of 
efficient ministry that has caused numerous new pastors stress, burn-out and vacating the 
ministry because of the lack of competence in church administration. If the modern-day 
church is to retained new pastors, then ministerial efficiency in church administration 
must become a priority. In years past, it was assumed that all pastors were capable of 
exercising pastoral duties with efficiency. 

Practical theology lends itself to the understanding that pastoral duties must be 
tied to the practical needs of the congregation. Efficiency in church administration never 
means the mere organization and conduct of activities that can be made to look well in an 
annual report and produce results which can be tabulated and pointed to with pride. 
Efficiency means that boys' clubs shall contribute to the strong and healthy life of manly, 


clean, God-fearing boys. Industrial classes mean a contribution of gracious, skilled 
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womanhood to the inspiration and practical help of neglected girlhood with all the moral 
uplift and religious power that comes from such devotion and such fellowship. This is so 
through all the varied activities of the modern church. Money, members, officers, 
committees, and machinery are not the ends, but earnest, altruistic endeavor, helpful co- 
operation, gracious human fellowships, and religion as the life of God in the lives of men. 
It is the business of the modern department of practical theology to recognize the 
changing conditions of church life.*® 

Training and preparation of new pastors should not be viewed as a passing 
conversation of those who are already season or veteran pastors. It must become the 
focus of not only seminaries but also ministerial training institutes. Every student for the 
ministry should have actual practice for several months in a well-organized church. He or 
she should act as assistant in the office of the church, learning the routine of keeping 
records, arranging assignments, and organizing the details of business management. She 
or he should have the opportunity of gaining experience in the various departments of 
social activity, in boys' work, and in managing the recreative interests of the church.”’ 

Moreover, the church administration training manual for my doctoral project can 
be used as a guide for new pastors as it provides practical guidance in areas of church 
administration that they will face. Practical theology lends itself to help with the 
transition from seminary and denominational ministerial training classes by freeing a new 
pastor to enter a local church and use other resources that makes the scripture practical 


and applicable to their everyday life. New pastors must ask the question when deciding to 


6 Theodore G. Soares, “Practical Theology and Ministerial Efficiency,” The American Journal of 
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implement practical theological principles: “Can the church become pictorial in order to 
live, or will it remain only audio and die?”””® 

Preachers being prepared to preach and pastor in a postmodern world are looking 
and will continue to look different than the past. No longer can pastors be ministers 
prepared to just preach but must be prepared and trained to make real-life application of 
what they are preaching about by relying on methodologies of practical theology. For 
many in ministry, the reaction to the postmodern shift can be either a shrug as if to 
suggest “who cares?” or a nervous twitch that reveals this whole thing is beyond me.””? 
However, what is evident in a post-modern world is that new pastors must be trained and 
prepared to meet the practical needs of the congregations that they will lead. New pastors 
must be trained to listen as well as talk. Most preachers become preachers because they 
are convinced they have something to say. But listening is, hands down, the most 
underrated element of biblical preaching. Careful listening is that skill that helps you 
develop a dialogical feel and conversational tone to your sermon; this is evidence that 
you have grappled with the likely response of your listeners.*° In preparing new pastors 
in becoming good listeners as well as good speakers, practical theology is the theology 
that will help these pastors in remembering that congregations that are effective for God 
are on fire for him and his work. The members live committed lives and practice their 
faith with joy and enthusiasm. They view prayer, both individual and corporate, as an 


inspiring experience that alone enables them to accomplish the impossible, change the 
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world and achieving God’s purposes. They have a similar attitude towards using the 
Bible and other factors affecting personal spirituality. Accordingly, we encourage every 
member to grow in their relationship with the risen Christ through the developing of their 
prayer life and increasing in applied knowledge of the scriptures.*! 

The descriptive-empirical task of practical theology interpretation is grounded in a 
spirituality of presence. It is a matter of attending to what is going on in the lives of 
individuals, families, and communities. This poses certain challenges that congregational 
leaders must face up to. How can we lead if we fail to attend to others in their 
particularity and otherness? What sort of influence do we have to offer if we have not 
struggled to overcome our own tendency to not listen, to rush to judgment, and to ignore 
the suffering others in our midst? Struggling with these kinds of issues lies at the heart of 
spiritual presence. It is a matter of opening ourselves to the forming and transforming 
Spirit of God who remakes us in the image of Christ within his body. Unless we first 
learn to attend, we cannot really lead.*” For new pastors entering leadership positions in 
local churches, the theology about the spirit, pneumatology, must be a part of their lives 
and their ministry. The new pastor, upon entering the local church as the leader, will 
become the residential theologian. As the residential theologian, it is the responsibility of 
the local church leader, the pastor, to establish and maintain a connection to the third 


person in the Holy Trinity, known as the Holy Spirit or Spirit of God. 
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Relevance to my Context 


Practical theology is relevant to my context because it supports the work of local 
church leaders, which is “doing ministry.” If practical theology is incorporated into the 
training and preparation period of new local church leaders, then when these individuals 
arrive at local churches, they will arrive with a mindset that I am here to be a part of 
bringing the holy scriptures in the Bible into action in the ministry in which they will 
lead. Practical theology will help the new local church pastor accomplish this through the 
usage of this project which is a church administration manual that addresses areas such as 
Leadership Development, Communication and Conflict Resolution, Managing Church 
Finances, Organizational Development, Leadership Protocols, and Maintain the Spiritual 
Integrity of the Church. By having this manual and applying practical theology principles 
to the areas addressed in this manual, the local church pastor can be intentional to keep 
these areas of church administration centered around, “doing” what the holy scriptures 
instruct. 

The doctoral project focuses on developing a church administration manual that 
will enhance the training and preparation of these leaders. By incorporating practical 
theology, it will help new local church leaders lead in their local churches with the 
understanding of how to “do” the scriptures and how to keep their relationship with the 
world open in order that we are never quite “done” with things; rather, they will always 
be undoing and redoing them, so that we can keep the “doing” happening, passionate, 
keen, expectant never satisfied, never “quite finished.”’** Additionally , practical theology 


supports the doctoral project because it will help the new local church leaders merge their 
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understanding of their theorical training and pastoral care training with the cares and 
details of the local church and the community at large. 

As new local church leaders are trained and prepared, it is pressingly important 
that they not only are trained and prepared in the hermeneutical aspects of the preaching 
moments, but they also possess a solid understanding of church administration that will 
be needed to pastor the local church. The ANGC spends intensive amounts of time 
training and preparing new pastors to be able to go and teach the word of God thorough 
the usage of the Bible. The terms “Bible” and “Scripture,” along with the derived 
adjectives, “biblical” and “scriptural,” are virtually interchangeable. Both designate a 
body of texts which are recognized as authoritative for Christian thinking, (although the 
nature and extent of that authority is a matter of debate). It must be stressed that the Bible 
is not merely the object of formal academic study within Christianity; it is also read and 
expounded upon within the context of public worship and is the subject of meditation and 
devotion on the part of individual Christians.** 

Usage of the Bible must not exclude the implementation of practical theology, 
which requires the teaching and preaching of and from the Bible to be put into action. 
Practical theology is an aspect of church administration because it is the duties and 
responsibilities of the local church leaders being put into action. Doing ministry requires 
a leaders’ understanding of church administration not only on theory but in “praxis,” and 
“praxis” is doing. If new local church leaders begin their ministries with a church 
administration manual that can serves as a guide in other areas such as leadership and 


organizational development, which includes leadership protocols, church protocols and 


34 Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publisher 
Inc., 2001), 159. 
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finance, and maintain the spiritual integrity of the church, which includes communication 
and conflict resolution, this can help with them with praxis of the holy scriptures from the 
Bible within their leadership. The question that new local church leaders are often 
challenged with is, “How can you lead, if you don’t know where you’re going?” By 
having a church administration manual, it will help provide direction for new local 
church leaders as they move their ministry in the areas of practical theology. This 
provides a guide as to how they are going by doing ministry. In order to do ministry, new 
local church leaders that embrace practical theology will help them do church 
administration coupled with the biblical message in the Bible. 

Additionally, new local church leaders will need to rely heavily on the Holy Spirit 
for guidance as a church of Jesus Christ. Practical theology can help these leaders learn to 
rely on the Holy Spirit in areas such as church administration by reminding them of the 
larger and greater good that the Bible addresses. Practical theology helps new pastors 
understand and be prepared for the local congregations in which they will impart God’s 
word, shape people’s theology, and influence the lens in which people see God, society, 
and each other. If we truly want ordinary folk to drink from the fountain of Black 
practical theology — that is in a cup they can recognize — then we must find a way to 
develop courses and experiences in our seminaries that teach us how to change current 
paradigms and become true disciples of that poor carpenter from Galilee who was 
lynched on a tree outside of Jerusalem.*> Practical theology will help new local church 
leaders remain focus on the work that the poor carpenter from Galilee made his priority, 


and that is to see the “ Kingdom of God in heaven on earth. 
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When new pastors arrive at their appointed congregations, their concept of 
leadership should encompass the love story between God and humanity. It is vitally 
important that new local church pastors lead the congregation from a viewpoint of 
practical theology. It is important that new pastors remember to always make the teaching 
of God’s word practical, one that make sense to the people and one that the people can 
do. It is important that when new pastors are in their training and preparation season that 
those that are preparing them teach them in a practical way, which makes sense to them 
and is transferable to the role of a local church pastor. It is important that they have a 
church administration manual that covers some of the pressing areas of ministry that they 
will face couple with how to address these areas through the usage of practical theology. 
New pastors must be taught to lead by modeling the true essence of Christianity which is 
God who sent his Son Jesus into the world to redeem the world from sin. Christianity 
begins and ends with the man Jesus, his life, death, and resurrection. This is the 
revelation, the special disclosure of God to man, revealing who God is and what his 
purpose for man is. In short, Christ is the essence of Christianity.*° Moreover, the training 
and preparation period of new pastors should be inclusive of God’s love story for 
humanity by ensuring that pastors are trained and prepared with love and sent to serve in 
local congregations by being properly prepared. God sent his Son Jesus into the world 
prepared for his mission; and likewise, new pastors must be properly prepared for their 
mission, which is to “do” ministry. To talk of God or of man without first talking about 


Jesus Christ is to engage in idle abstract words that have no relation to the Christian 
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experience of revelation.*’ If new pastors are to follow the model of ministry that Jesus 
demonstrated, then adopting the many aspects of practical theology in their church 
administration would be a wise decision. Therefore, preparing and teaching of these new 
pastors must be inclusive of a church administration manual that is undergird by practical 
theology. 

New pastors must be prepared to uplift the least and the marginalize not only 
through the word of God but by understanding the nature of their work inclusive of 
church administration duties and responsibilities. Therefore, it is important that when 
new pastors show up at local churches, they bring with them a church administration skill 
that will help them implement practical theological practices. It is the church leader 
known as the pastor that is charged with the responsibility to encourage the people in the 
congregation through the word of God in order that they do grow and blossom into the 
magnificent beings that God, the creator has designed for them to become. It is the 
responsibility of the training and preparation of instructors to ensure that new pastors 
have a clear vision of their theology, be able to use practical theology to help them 
maximize their church administration skills and lead the people of God in “doing” 


ministry. 


Closing Remarks 
In conclusion, I believe that this theological paper is of great support for the 
training and preparation of new pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal Church. New 


pastors should be trained to embark upon the journey of being local church leaders, 
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developing and shaping their ministry to include aspects of practical theology, which 
emphasizes on making the biblical text practical in nature to the laity in order that they 
can better understand what the biblical text is conveying and do what the biblical text is 
commanding. Although preaching is a corporate act, embedded within public worship, 
the preacher is a highly visible leader whose training requires an intentional self- 
reflective element. While it is possible to prepare sermons collaboratively, and even to 
perform sermons dialogically, in most cases it is the preacher who formulates the 
sermon’s message, shapes the language for communication, and is “on display” in the 
actual performance of the sermon. It is important, therefore, for preachers to think 
carefully about who they are and what they are actually communicating from the pulpit. 
This is best accomplished in two ways: apprenticeship and supervision.*® It is vital and 
important that new pastors develop a relationship with the third person of the Holy 
Trinity, The Holy Spirit, as they lead local congregations. It is through this relationship 
that their leadership will be the kind of leadership that reflects the heart of God, which is 
to cause a desire to worship God in spirit and truth, through having a heart to do as the 
word of God, the Bible, leads them. 

The Bible is and has been one of the basic sources of liberation theologies.*? For 
the poor in particular, the Bible is not merely a strategic tool for liberation: the Bible is the 


source of God’s project, which is a project of liberation.*° As fture new pastors are trained 


38 Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, The Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology. Wiley- 
Blackwell Companions to Religion, https://onlinelibrary-wiley-Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012, 26, 
https://onlinelibrary-wiley-com.dtl.idm.oclce.org/doi/epub/10.1002/978 1444345742. 
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and prepare to serve local congregations, their training must include special attention to 
reminding them that the Bible serves as a symbol of God’s message for all mankind. 

As new pastors in the AME Church are trained and prepared in church 
administration, it is vitally important that they recognize and are taught the many 
messages in the Bible, many of which are messages of practical theology, which is, “the 
call of God and our purpose for being in the world.”*! It is evident in scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelation that God is on the side of the oppressed, the marginalized, and 
having given a charge to leaders to do something about the oppressed and 
marginalized. Practical theology provides a lens that local church leaders can used to 
see that throughout the Holy Scriptures: God sees, rescues, delivers and leads people 
into a liberated life to freely worship him. Additionally, practical theology is a theology 
that should be introduced during the training and preparation of new pastors because it 
will help them when they reach their appointed congregations to see their assignments as 
acting according to the word of God. New church leaders, with or without theological 
seminary or ministerial training, will need practical theological principles to lead 
churches in actual becoming the church of Jesus Christ. 

The new local church leader will be a catalyst for the growth of the church in not 
just being a church which operates primarily in the theoretical side of ministry but is able 
to synthesize the theoretical side of ministry with the pastoral care side of ministry. 
Additionally, in order for this to be achieved by new local church leaders, it is going to 
require that they see their congregations and their ministry decisions through the lens of 


the Holy Spirit. It’s going to take the Holy Spirit, the pneuma, to guide the leader as the 
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leader is transformed by God to meet the need of the congregation. Leaders of 
congregations can only see God’s people the way that God sees them by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

New pastors must be instructed as they are prepared to allow practical theology 
to be evident as they combine what they have learned academically and theoretically with 
action, by putting that knowledge to praxis to work in hopes of making the biblical 
message a message that can be seen in action and maintaining the central message of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Moreover, it is the duty of those who prepare those who will 
serve God and lead his flock with practical theological concepts such as being among the 
people, getting to know the people, and listening to the people by again yielding to the 
guiding of the pneuma, the Spirit of God. As these new local church leaders are trained 
and prepared, the doctoral project, which is developing a church administration manual 
that will enhance their training in church administration, should be inclusive of practical 
theological ways of how to do church administration. 

In summary, practical theology must be introduced and use in conjunction with 
other training materials during the training and preparing of new pastors. By 
incorporating practical theology in the training of new pastors, it will enhance the training 
and preparation of ministers as they leave to serve the local church by having skills that 
will provide them with the basics of church administration, an administration that causes 
people to want to do ministry. In order to be able to evoke this desire in the congregation 
that they will serve, these new pastors must understand areas of church administration 
such as creating a church budget, developing leaders, solving conflicts, and mostly doing 


all that they do in the spirit of love. 
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Practical theology has many tools that can be used to empower new pastors as 
they develop relevant and community-based ministries that demonstrate the 
transformational power of God. Moreover, as new pastors begin their ministries as 
local pastors, it vitally important that they gather as many tools as needed to help 
develop an intimate and faithful relationship with God as they lead local 
congregations. It is important that they do not let the principles of these theologies 
replace intimate time spent with God and relying on the pneuma, the Holy Spirit, as 
their ultimate teacher. As new pastors are trained and prepared in principles of practical 
theology, they should be guided and advised in their ministry. They should be cautious 
not to place too much emphasis or focus on what God looks like but be vigilantly in 
shaping their ministry around helping people to cultivate their personal relationship with 
God through making the word of God practical and applicable to the congregation that 
they serve. 

During their journey as new local church pastors hearing from the spirit of God, 
the Holy Spirit is the way in which all aspects of church administration will begin to 
make practical sense as they grow into godly local church pastors. Moreover, the 
wisdom, knowledge, and revelation that the Holy Spirit will give as they seek God 
through prayer, fasting, and meditation can never be substituted by any other 
principles. Therefore, new pastors, who are learning how to make application of 
church administration duties and responsibilities from this manual, coupled with 
leaning on God for knowledge, understanding, wisdom and revelation, will be 


triumphant and lead successfully. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This Interdisciplinary Foundation paper will discuss and explore the educational 
pedagogy known as Differentiated Instruction in relation to the theme, hypothesis, and 
solution to the Doctor of Ministry project. I will show the connectivity of Differentiated 
Instruction to my Doctoral Project entitled: “Developing a Church Administration 
Manual for New Pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal Church.” The hypothesis is 
if new pastors use this church administration manual, then they will be better equipped 
when transitioning from student to church pastor. Moreover, I suggest that as the training 
and preparation take place, the instructors should use the educational pedagogy 
Differentiated Instruction in the lessons provided to the new pastors. 

This chapter will be organized in three sections. The introduction will give a brief 
overview of the educational pedagogy, Differentiated Instruction. The main body will 
include a discussion of the variety of ways to Differentiate Instruction not only for 
children but also adult learners and the connectivity to the Doctoral Project. This paper 
will conclude with an in-depth explanation of the importance for instructors to use this 
pedagogy, Differentiate Instruction, while providing instruction to ministers taking 
church administration in their last year in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
The North Georgia Ministerial Institute known as the Board of Examiners (BOE). It is 


my hope that if the instruction in the church administration for new pastors is 
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differentiate based on a variety of teaching and learning modality, the information being 
presented will be retained, and the new pastors will be able to make practical application 
of church administration that was taught during their preparation and training classes 
when appointed to pastor at local churches. 

As students of all ages enter a classroom, it can be assumed that many of them 
enter with similar learning goals such as to learn the information that is being provided to 
them by the instructor. However, often the achievement of this goal becomes difficult for 
some students due to the lack of usage of a variety of teaching and learning modalities by 
the instructor. Just as children are taught using a variety of teaching and learning 
modalities, adult learners should be considered in the same manner. The variety of ways 
in which children and adults learn has been a part of the transformations of classrooms 
around the world. 

This transformation can be contributed to a learning pedagogy called 
Differentiated Instruction. Differentiated Instruction can be define simply as ensuring that 
the teaching and learning process meet all learners in the variety of ways in which they 
learn best. In classrooms of all ages, there will be people who learn by hearing, by seeing, 
and by doing. If instructors are to provide instruction in the various ways that people 
learn, then during the lesson preparation, each different way that people learn must be 
taken into consideration. Likewise, when the local church pastor preaches and teaches, 
the variety of ways in which the congregation learns must be considered during the 
sermon preparation and delivery period; therefore, the educational pedagogy, 
Differentiate Instruction, should be used when training and preparing new pastors so that 


they can use this pedagogy when they provide instruction and directions as it relates to 
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church administration in the areas of Leadership Development, Communication and 
Conflict Resolution, Managing Church Finances, Organizational Development, 
Leadership Protocols, and Maintain the Spiritual Integrity of the Church. 

Differentiated Instruction is also a complex process. It requires the capacity to 
create flexible teaching-learning routines that enable an academically diverse student 
population to succeed with rich, challenging academic content and process, and to create 
learning environments that are both supportive and challenging for students for whom 
those conditions will differ.'! As new pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
are trained and prepared to serve in local congregations, thought must be given to the 
methodologies in which they are prepared in the classroom. It is sometimes assumed that 
if you have attended school, drove by a school, or walked into a school, then you can 
teach. As far reaching and untrue as that assumption goes, it is as far reaching and untrue 
that all pastors are ready to lead the local church with adequate church administration 
skills. Church administration skills must be taught. This area of a local church pastors' 
responsibility is vital to the success of their tenure as the pastor. If pastors are to be 
successful when they are assigned to pastor local churches in the AME Church, then 
attention and responsibility must be given to the teachers who teach them church 
administration in the AME Church Atlanta North Georgia Ministerial Institute Board of 


Examiner. 


' Carol Ann Tomlinson and Jay McTighe, Integrating Differentiated Instruction: Understanding 
by Design (Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 2006), 164. 
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This concept of accepting responsibility is not limited to education, although at 
times it may seem so.” As teachers prepare new pastors in the AME Church, revisiting 
the way they are prepared in the classroom is not unreasonable. If the AME Church 
intends to retain pastors in the local church, then the denomination must look at the 
training and preparation of new pastors. Reflection is always good when the reflection is 
used to improve or make better. It is my intent through reflection to improve or make 
better the instruction that new pastors receive in church administration by looking at the 
educational pedagogy Differentiated Instruction, learning styles, and what great teachers 
do differently. Great teachers take the same approach in their classes, no matter what the 
lesson plan covers. Great teachers want their students to be more excited about learning 
tomorrow than they are today.* Great teachers impact others in more ways than they can 
ever know. The legacies we build last far beyond our years. Students care about great 
teachers because they know great teachers care about them.’ Teachers that teach new 
pastors will make an impact not only on the pastors that they teach but will also make an 
impact on the people that the pastors teach. Therefore, training and preparing new pastors 
in the church administration goes far beyond the training of just the pastor. By 
implementing a different approach or improving the current approach in which new 
pastors are taught will not only be beneficial to the pastor but to the local congregation in 
which they will pastor. If teachers who teach new pastors church administration use the 


Differentiated Instruction approach to teaching, pastors would retain the information that 


? Todd Whitaker, What Great Teachers Do Differently: 14 Things That Matter Most (Larchmont, 
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is taught better and be able to transfer and make practical application of the information 
at the local church. 

Differentiated Instruction is a teaching approach that tailors instruction to all 
students' learning needs. These goals can range from becoming an expert in the field of 
study to improving a specific skill to enhance their job performance. As students embrace 
the learning atmosphere in which they have become a part, it is the duty of the instructor 
to provide instruction in such a way that it meets the needs of students. In the field of 
education, educators implement lessons by using a teaching pedagogy know as 
Differentiating Instruction. 

Differentiation is a philosophy that enables teachers to plan strategically to meet 
the needs of the diverse learners in classrooms today. Differentiation is not just a set of 
instructional tools but a philosophy that a teacher and a professional learning community 
embrace to reach the unique needs of every learner.° Differentiating the Instruction varies 
based on students' interests, preferences, strengths, and struggles. Instead of teaching the 
whole group in one way (i.e., lecture), a teacher implements the usage of many different 
teachings and learning modality methods. This can include teaching students in small 


groups or one-on-one sessions. 


What is Differentiated Instruction 
Eric Jensen, a former teacher and educational leader who works in human 


development, asserts that about ninety-eight percent of all new learning enters the brain 


> Gayle H. Gregory, Differentiated Instructional Strategies Professional Learning Guide: One Size 
Doesn't Fit All (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2013), 31, ProQuest eBook Central. 
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through the sense — primarily through visual, tactile, and auditory experiences. (Taste 
and smell are also useful avenues for learning but are not often used in the classroom).° 
Most of us prefer how we learn. For example, some of us would rather learn by listening, 
discussing, and by taking notes. Others need to see the information and learn better when 
there are visual representations of the learning. Still others would rather learn by doing. 
These are the students who say, "Just give me the information and let me do it." In many 
classrooms of children and adults, students are echoing the "let me do it" sentiment at all 
stages of learning. When educators hear the "let me do it" voice of students, the 
educational pedagogy Differentiated Instruction should come to mind. 

Differentiate Instruction is a teaching framework for addressing learners' 
variances as a critical components of instructional planning. Teachers find it increasingly 
difficult to ignore the diversity of learners who populate their classrooms. Culture, race 
language, economics, gender, experience, motivation to achieve, disability, advanced 
ability, personal interest, leaning preferences, and presence or absence of an adult support 
system are just some of the factors that students bring to school with them in almost a 
stunning variety. Few teachers find their work effective or satisfying when they simply 
"serve up" a curriculum — even as elegant one to their students with no regards for the 


varied learning needs.*® Differentiation does not mean that teachers must teach the same 


°F, Jensen, “Completing the puzzle: The brain-compatible approach to learning,” 
http://www.jensenlearning.com/who-is-eric-jensen.php. 
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lesson several ways but that a variety of techniques should be used. It also means that for 
students who do not "get it" the first time, a different approach — one more compatible to 
that student — should be employed the second time.’ 

David A. Sousa, an international consultant in educational neuroscience and 
author asserts that of the past have relied heavily on lecture as a primary teaching 
method. Lecture assumes that students learn auditorily, yet through brain research we 
know that the majority does not learn that way. Only about 20 percent of students learn 
auditorily; the other 80 percent learn either visually or kinesthetically.!° While lecture has 
its place in some courses, it should be used only in short segments — fifteen minutes or 
fewer, depending on the age of the student. It is unrealistic to believe that students who 
are constantly stimulated by the multimedia world will sit for hours each day passively 
listening to lectures, taking notes, and preparing for a pencil-and-paper exam without 
dropping out mentally. Life is not a spectator sport; it is an exercise in active 
involvement, and education should reflect that active involvement.!! 

Classrooms must reflect the ability of the teacher to meet students where they are 
and move them to where the curriculum states that they should be by implementing a 
Differentiated Instructional approach to their learning. Students entering the classroom 
are quite diverse, whether they are children or adults. Students come to learn, and 


teachers must find a way to facilitate the teaching and learning process. By 


° Tileston and Gregory, The Best of Corwin, 39-40. 
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implementation of Differentiated Instruction, the facilitation of the teaching and learning 
process can be achieve with end results that demonstrate true learning for the students has 
occurred. 

Differentiated Instruction focuses on whom we teach, what we teach, and how we 
teach. Its primary goal is ensuring that teachers focus on processes and procedures that 
ensure effective learning for varied individuals. Differentiated Instruction works to 
ensure that each student will have access to and support for success.'* Differentiated 
Instruction is a way of thinking, not a formula or recipe. Educators draw on, apply, and 
adapt its tools with the goal of maximizing knowledge, understanding, and skill for the 
full range of learners. Effective differentiation guides educators in thinking effectively 
about who they teach, where they teach, and how they teach in order to ensure that what 


they teach provides each student with maximum power as a learner." 


Variety of ways to Differentiate the Instruction 
As new pastors in the AME Church matriculate through their training and 
preparation phase in ministry, consideration must be given to the teaching and learning 
methodologies used when they are provided instruction in church administration. Church 
administration is readily seen in the biblical text Exodus 18:13-27 as Jethro provided 
guidance and leadership to Moses in church administration. Moses, undertaking an 
enormous task of meeting and listening to all concerns that came to him, aroused his 


father-in-law's concern about his church administration skills and health. Jethro's 


2. Tomlinson and McTighe, Integrating Differentiated Instruction, 3. 
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observation informed him that Moses needed to rectify the methodologies he used in 
administering church administration. Jethro sat, talked, and lectured, but he also modeled 
for Moses how to improve certain aspects of his church administration. Jethro made 
Moses' church administration method practical and liberated him from a church 
administration methodology that would eventually be ineffective and unhealthy for 
Moses. 

Likewise, as new pastors are trained in church administration, they must be 
trained in such a manner that helps them navigate successfully at the local church level 
by using practical church administration methodologies. These methodologies are a part 
of the education pedagogy known as Differentiated Instruction. By training and preparing 
new pastors through the usage of Differentiated Instruction, when these pastors reach the 
local church and proceed with their duties and responsibilities, as was the case with 
Moses, they will have retained these instructions and successfully be able to apply what 
is taught. Moreover, often we find that the instruction in seminaries and denominational 
training institutes lean heavily on only one methodology of providing instruction to adult 
learners, and that is through lecturing. However, just as Jethro corrected Moses, lecturing 
cannot be the primary methodology of providing instruction and support to students or 
the congregation. Using the lecturing model for adult learners has always been the 
prevalent methodology most instructors use when teaching adults. Today, the retention 
rate of the information shared through lecturing is significantly low, just as it is when 
lecturing students in grade school classrooms. 

Lecturing sometimes only reaches a few learners, mostly whose learning style is 


through auditory, hearing, and being able to retain through that learning style as an 
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auditory learner. However, most learners need a variety of teaching modalities to help 
them retain and make practical applications of the information taught. Pastors that are 
being trained and prepared in church administration must have the instruction provided to 
them in a manner that is differentiated. If the instructor's objective is to reach all students, 
then something different must occur in how the instruction is provided. 

Incorporating the various teaching and learning modalities into the lessons 
provides more opportunity for the transference of information and knowledge from the 
instructor to the students. Differentiated Instruction supports and undergirds the Doctoral 
Project, “Developing a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors in the AME 
Church,” because, as this manual is used to enhance the training and preparation of new 
pastors, each of the training modules in this manual can be delivered through the 
implementation of the educational modality know as Differentiated Instruction. 

All students benefit from and are entitled to a curriculum that develops and 
deepens their understanding. Given the variance in student ability, experience, 
opportunity, language, interests, and adult support, they will grow at different rates and 
require varied support systems to develop and deepen their understanding.'* At its core, 
teaching is an art that calls on its practitioners to work simultaneously in multiple media, 
with multiple elements. Central to teaching is what we ought to teach and what we want 
students to know and understand; leaders and teachers should be able to do this ina 
variety of ways. To be an expert teacher is to continually seek deeper understanding of 


the essence of the subject, to increasingly grasp its wisdom.!° 
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Differentiated Instruction requires that the teacher teach students differently 
starting at the design of the lesson. Each lesson that will be delivered to students must 
have an end point. This end point should be the beginning of the planning process. Once 
the end point is identified, the teacher should consider how he or she will help all 
students arrive at the planned end point. By starting with the end in mind, teachers are 
forced to consider the variety of learners in their class. To begin with the end in mind 
means to start with a clear understanding of your destination. It means to know where 
you're going so that you better understand where you are now so that the steps you take 
are always in the right direction.'® After teachers start with the end in mind, teachers must 
consider the teaching and learning modalities along with the learning styles that will help 
all students not only arrive at the desired end of each lesson but also arrive successfully. 

The theory of learning styles is widely popular in education. It claims that learners 
have preferences about how they receive and process information. In education, we 
usually categorize these preferences into styles such as visual, auditory, and kinesthetic. 
An approach must be used that all students will know that they have multidimensionality 
ability and can raise any dimension to proficiency through expert instruction, effort, and 
practice. This will help foster a growth mindset for all and challenge fixed mindsets, even 
ones that appear helpful on the surface. This will also provide different ways for students 
to learn material and different ways to demonstrate their understanding and mastery. This 
method includes different modalities for written expression and offer interpersonal 


opportunities to demonstrate proficiency. Remember that students process information 


'6 Stephen R. Covey, Grant Wiggins, and Jay McTighe, Understanding by Design (Alexandria, 
VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1998), 7. 
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differently as the subject, context, or task changes. One should avoid believing in static 
labels or ability levels.!’ 

Not all students learn in the same way. All students have varying talents, and 
these talents determine each student's learning style. In academic circles, these individual 
talents and preferences are known as learning modalities. Below are the primary learning 


modalities most teachers will encounter during their teaching careers. 


Learning Modalities 

Auditory learners are those who remember information best when they hear and 
discuss it. Visual students' information is processed and stored in the occipital lobe at the 
back of the brain. Visual learners are those who need a mental model that they can see.!® 
Naturalist students, with a naturalist learning style, enjoy viewing and examining the 
natural phenomena such as animals, growing things and weather patterns. When learning, 
they like to ask questions, perform experiments, and investigate things they don't 
understand with a hands-on approach. Intrapersonal students, with intrapersonal learning 
styles, are intrinsically motivated. They enjoy working independently, require time alone, 
and like peace and quiet. Intrapersonal learners prefer to investigate new ideas on their 


own terms.!? 


'7 Matt Strader, “Kinesthetic, Visual, Auditory, Tactile, Oh My! What Are Learning Modalities 
and How Can You Incorporate Them in the Classroom?,” March 11, 2021, https://blog.edmentum.com/ 
kinesthetic-visual-auditory-tactile-oh-my-what-are-learning-modalities-and-how-can-you-incorporate. 


'8 Tileston and Gayle, The Best of Corwin, 38, 40. 
'9 Editorial Team, Resilient Educator, “Learning Modalities: Understanding Learning.” Styles of 


All Students,” https://resilienteducator.com/classroom-resources/learning-modalities-understand ing- 
learning-styles-of-all-students/2021. 
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Interpersonal learner, a student with an interpersonal learning modality, prefers to 
interact with his or her fellow learners. He or she cares about what other people think and 
likes to be around others. Interpersonal learners are typically very social and learn best 
from cooperative experiences like group projects and interactive games. Bodily 
kinesthetic students have a bodily kinesthetic intelligence and are highly in tune with 
their physical bodies. They process knowledge through touch and sensation and tend to 
use gestures when communicating with others.° 

Kinesthetic learners assimilate new knowledge best when they are able to touch 
and manipulate objects. They also enjoy building and repairing things, physical games, 
and role-playing. Spatial/visual learners, students with spatial learning modalities, are 
most comfortable visualizing concepts. They like to draw, do jigsaw puzzles, and 
complete mazes. They may also enjoy designing and building models. When teaching 
students with visual or spatial intelligence, some of the most effective tools are charts, 
maps, diagrams, slides, and videos.*! Kinesthetic learners learn best through movement 
and touching.”” 

Musical learners, students with musical intelligence, learn best through melody, 
rhythm, and tones. They remember songs well and may use music to remember other 


things as well. Such students enjoy playing musical instruments and listening for 


°0 Rditorial Team, Resilient Educator, “Learning Modalities: Understanding Learning Styles of All 
Students,” https://resilienteducator.com/classroom-resources/learning-modalities-understanding-learning- 
styles-of-all-students/2021. 


?! Rditorial Team, Resilient Educator, “Learning Modalities: Understanding Learning Styles of All 
Students,” https://resilienteducator.com/classroom-resources/learning-modalities-understanding-learning- 
styles-of-all-students/2021. 


2 Tileston and Gayle, The Best of Corwin, 46. 
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nonverbal sounds in the environment around them.”* Logical learners, students with 
logical or mathematical intelligence, like to think conceptually. They use clear reasoning 
and look for relationships and patterns. A student with a logical learning modality learns 
best when they can test things and conduct experiments. They also enjoy categorizing and 
classifying. Linguistic learners, students with linguistic intelligence, prefer to verbalize 
while learning. He or she is good at remembering trivia, lyrics, verses, and other verbal 
information. Linguistically inclined students also enjoy reading books, playing word 
games, listening to others, and discussing complex issues.”4 
Classifying students, based on their learning modalities, can help teachers 

structure lessons to meet different needs in a diverse classroom. Students may not always 
fall into just one category, so writing lesson plans that use multiple teaching strategies 
may be necessary. Taking the time to determine students' learning preferences and 
tailoring lessons so that they speak to every student can meet their needs on a deeper 
level.” 

When new pastors in the AME Church are provided instruction in church 
administration, the learning environment, the curriculum, the teacher, and the learner 


must be differentiated. The learning environment can reflect Differentiated Instruction 


°3 Editorial Team, Resilient Educator, “Learning Modalities: Understanding Learning Styles of All 
Students,” https://resilienteducator.com/classroom-resources/learning-modalities-understanding-learning- 
styles-of-all-students/2021. 


4 Rditorial Team, Resilient Educator, “Learning Modalities: Understanding Learning Styles of 
AllStudents,” https://resilienteducator.com/classroom-resources/learning-modalities-understanding- 
learning-styles of-all-students/2021. 


25 Editorial Team, Resilient Educator, “Learning Modalities: Understanding Learning Styles of 
AllStudents,” https://resilienteducator.com/classroom-resources/learning-modalities-understanding- 
learning-styles of-all-students/2021. 
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being provided by creating flexible groups, providing students with sample models of 
work, big ideas and essential questions are central to the work of the students; providing 
an environment that feels safe and the students feel valued is essential. The curriculum 
that new pastors received in church administration should be presented in multiple ways; 
usage of a variety of resources and multiple forms of assessments must be available. The 
teacher should differentiate by holding students accountable based on their abilities, 
helping students achieve personal learning goals and helping students connect the big 
ideas; the teacher can use a variety of instructional strategies besides lecture. 

Finally, the learner should be differentiated by each student describing his/her 
own individual learning goals; this way students contribute actively to the effective 
functioning of the classroom; students are hooked at the beginning of the lesson and 
engaged throughout; students engaged in activities that help them learn; and students 


regularly reflect on and set goals related to their achievement, progress, and work 


habits.7° 


Connection to My Project 
As a thirty-year veteran educator, I believe that all people do not learn the same 
way. Whether it is children or adults, the teaching and learning process happens 
differently for everyone. Understanding how people learn can be the starting point and a 
vital point if what the instructors are teaching is to be comprehended, retained, and 


applied when needed. 


76 Tomlinson and McTighe, Integrating Differentiated Instruction, 162-165. 
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In my numerous years of attending school, I often wondered why the instructors 
would sometimes fail to make the learning experience personal for each adult student. 
Many of the instructors provide instruction through lectures, which was difficult for all 
students to comprehend. After researching, studying, and participating in numerous 
professional development training in my career as an educator, I realized that many 
instructors did not understand the power of learning in a differentiated classroom or how 
to provide instruction to students in many ways. In classrooms where the teaching and 
learning process takes place, regardless of whether the students are children or adults, the 
goal is for all students to succeed in the teaching and learning process. 

Lecturing styles of providing instruction for some may work, but it is not the ideal 
approach for many when providing instruction. When speaking to adult learners in the 
church administration training and preparation course in the ANGC, BOE, many adult 
learners stated they remembered and retained little information when they arrived at the 
local church as the pastor. For this to take place, incorporating differentiation into the 
class is a must and not an option. 

Again, it can be suggested that what was missing from the training and 
preparation of these adult learners were the elements of the revolutionized educational 
tool known as differentiating the instruction. Even though the learners were adults, just 
because they heard and listened to the lectures did not mean that they grasped the 
information being shared in a way that they learned and could be beneficial to them. 
When teaching adult learners, the instructor must consider when developing lessons how 
the adult learner learns, just as it is considered when teaching children. Lessons must be 


differentiated so that numerous teachings and learning modalities are incorporated into 
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the lesson. When this approach is taken, it will help meet the needs of all the learners and 
foster better retention, application, and evaluative skills. 

As new pastors in the African Methodists Episcopal Church are prepared in the 
ANGC, BOE in church administration, it is necessary to incorporate Differentiated 
Instruction as they are prepared. This education methodology has transformed the 
teaching and learning process in many educational arenas. It has opened the teaching and 
learning process to help foster comprehension, retention, and proficiency in the subject 
matter being taught. If new pastors are to become proficient in church administration, 
their training and preparation period must evolve from just lecture, sit, and get, to an 
engaging atmosphere that meets them where they are and helps them where they are 
going through differentiating the instruction. 

In the ANGC, the BOE church administration course is tedious and one of the 
most important courses for ministers to pastor a local congregation. The course consists 
of learning about church finances, connectional, district, and local church protocols, how 
to develop other church leaders, manage the day-to-day operation of the local church, and 
a host of other areas that the local church pastor will face. Therefore, if the course in 
church administration is to help create competent new pastors, instructors must embrace 
the usage of a variety of teaching and learning modalities. Differentiated Instruction must 
become a part of the process, product, and content in the way that instruction is delivered 
to new pastors during their training and preparation to prepare them to lead congregations 


with excellent church administration skills. 
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Conclusion 

Starting with the end in mind is one of the most proficient and usable bits of 
advice that a new pastor in the African Methodist Episcopal Church can received. As new 
pastors are trained and prepared to lead congregations, they must start their journeys with 
the end in mind. They must start serving the local church by knowing not just how to 
deliver a good sermon; they must begin their journey knowing how to lead the 
congregation with great church administrative skills. Leading the church with great 
church administrative skills is a must in a Methodist church where the pastors usually are 
itinerant and move from church to church; it is wise for new pastors to enter each new 
church appointment with the understanding that they will someday be relocated to 
another church and to perfect their church administrative skills. If new pastors begin their 
journey with this end in mind, then being trained and prepared in church administration 
will help them start with the end in mind. Instructors in the ANGC (BOE) that instruct 
these pastors in church administration serve as advisors as Moses’ father-in-law Jethro 
served him. These instructors’ advice should be differentiated through the way in which 
they provide instruction. The instructor’s instruction must be differentiated starting with 
content. Teachers introduce students to content in a variety of ways. The traditional way 
is through a textbook or lecture. Other ways include a performance, a video, computer 
software, a website, a field trip, an audio recording, a guest speaker, a summary, an 
article, and so forth.”’ Following differentiating the content, the teacher differentiate the 


process in which they provide instruction. By differentiating the process, it allows 


27 Kathy Tuchman Glass, “Differentiated Instruction and Strategies, The Best of Corwin: 
Differentiated Instruction, ed. Gayle H. Gregory, SAGE Publications, 2011, ProQuest eBook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=1640973.89. 
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students to demonstrate their proficiency of the instruction being provided in ways that 
support their learning style. Process is the method used to make sense of the content. In 
other words, process is the sense-making part of a lesson when teachers call upon 
students to assimilate and apply the information presented in the content. Typically, this 
is done through classroom activities and lessons that teachers conduct, although 
homework assignments are also part of the process.”® Additionally, teachers are 
encouraged in the educational pedagogy differentiated instruction to also differentiate the 
product that students will create. Since content is what students should know, understand, 
and be able to do, the product should be designed in a way that allows students to 
demonstrate this learning and to do so with clear and appropriate criteria for success. 
Some teachers issue a test after a given segment of learning, which signifies just one type 
of product. But products also come in other forms. Teachers should consider issuing both 
a final exam and a different type of product for a comprehensive assessment of what 
students have come to know, understand, and be able to do.”? 

As new pastors are prepared and trained to serve local congregations, their 
training and preparation should also start with the end in mind. Instructors must reflect on 
how these new pastors will retain the information that is taught in church administration. 
The training and preparation of new pastors in the last year of the BOE should begin with 


emphasis on church administration in the areas that this doctoral project will enhance the 


8 Kathy Tuchman Glass, “Differentiated Instruction and Strategies, The Best of Corwin: 
Differentiated Instruction, ed. Gayle H. Gregory, SAGE Publications, 2011. ProQuest eBook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=1640973.89. 


°° Kathy Tuchman Glass, “Differentiated Instruction and Strategies, The Best of Corwin: 
Differentiated Instruction, ed. Gayle H. Gregory, SAGE Publications, 2011. ProQuest eBook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=1640973.90-91. 
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training and preparation in such as Leadership and Organizational Development, which 
includes Leadership Protocols, Church Protocols and Finance, and Maintain the Spiritual 
Integrity of the Church, which includes Communication and Conflict Resolution and 
emphasis on relying on the Holy Spirit. 

In the AME Church Ministerial Training Institute, the training and preparation 
period is intense and long. The classes that pastors take are designed to help pastors lead 
local congregations in church administration and a many other areas. Just as teachers 
prepare their students in classrooms daily to leave their classroom prepared in reading, 
writing, mathematics, history, and many other academic areas, new pastors in the AME 
Church must be prepared in church administration. 

One method to ensure that these pastors are prepared is to design the lessons that 
they are taught in church administration by implementing the educational pedagogy 
Differentiated Instruction. Each lesson that these pastors received in church 
administration should be differentiated and presented to them just as the classroom grade 
schoolteacher does. 

The instructors in the Atlanta North Georgia Ministerial Institute, Board of 
Examiners, should begin each class in church administration with diversity at the 
forefront of their thought, knowing that each adult learner, like children, learn differently; 
lessons, lectures, and activities that cater to the variety of learning modalities of the adult 
learners should be designed. In the book entitled Make Your Bed by Admiral William H. 
Mc Raven, the author lifted a point that is pivotal for the training and preparation of new 
pastors. The author stated, “At some point we will all confront a dark moment in life. If 


not the passing of a loved one, then something else that crushes your spirit and leaves you 
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wondering about your future. In the dark moment, reach deep inside yourself and be your 
very best.”3° New pastors training and preparation period in church administration must 
deposit into them something that when they reach their darkest moments of pastoring that 
they can reach deep inside of themselves and be their absolute best. These types of 
deposits cannot be made by providing them with instruction that does not meet their 
needs or does not reach them through their learning styles. 

Differentiated Instruction is the key to being able to help facilitate the retention of 
the numerous lessons taught in church administration. Teaching the adult learner, the new 
local congregation pastor in the African Methodist Episcopal Church Atlanta North 
Georgia Conference Ministerial Institute Board of Examiners in a variance of ways is the 
future and hope of the class in church administration. The instructors that will use this 
doctoral project, which is a Church Administration Manual for New Pastors of the AME 
Church, will see how it enhances their students’ abilities to retain the information taught 
in the class through the incorporation of kinesthetic, logical, naturalist, interpersonal, 


tactile, visual, auditory, and numerous other learning styles on the lessons and activities. 


30 William H. McRaven, Make Your Bed: Little Things That Can Change Your Life and Maybe the 
World (New York, NY: Grand Central Publishing, 2007), 81. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 
The hypothesis of this research project is that that if new pastors use this church 
administration manual, then they will be better equipped when transitioning from student 


to church pastor. The purpose of this project was to develop a church administration 


manual for new pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal church, who are in the fourth 
year, last year studies of the ministerial institute training and preparation program. This 
manual was developed to provide assistance to these students as they embark upon their 
first year as local church pastors. I believe that the seminary, denominational training, 
and preparation on church administration collectively do a great job in preparing new 
pastors; however, through the reflection of my personal beginning years as a new pastor 
and discussions with other veteran and new pastors, the need for enhancement in the area 
of church administration was needed. I believe that most pastors are prepared to capture 
the highlighted moments, of the hermeneutical aspects of pastoring. Nevertheless, as a 
new local church pastor, having mentors as stated in Exodus 18: 13- 27 — the story of 
Moses and his father-in-law, Jethro, who served as an adviser to Moses — is an area that 
can be enhanced along with bridging the gap between the theorical side of pastoring and 


the practicum side of pastoring in the area of church administration. 
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I believe that when Sunday morning or midweek worship takes place, many 
pastors are well read, well studied, and ready to deliver powerful, impactful sermons 
using the biblical text to help transform congregational members’ lives. Likewise, in the 
biblical text in Exodus 18: 13- 27, Moses was well prepared to lead the children of Israel 
but needed enchantment in his administration decisions. After the preaching moments, 
local church pastors are faced with the daily operational needs of the church such as 
overseeing the daily activities and operations and managing the business side of the church. 
It is at these times that many pastors need enhanced knowledge on how to perform theses 
task efficiently and effectively. Throughout the development of this project, I have spent 


time researching and identifying foundational support that undergirds what I believe, will 


enhance the training and preparation period of new pastors. 


In my journey of serving in the African Methodist Episcopal Church as a local 
church pastor for numerous years, I have found it to be one filled with good days and 
some tedious days; but for the most part, God has been good to me. As I reflect on my 
first three-to-five years and where I stand now as a fifteen-year veteran pastor, as I glean 
over my trajectory, it leads me to ask the question of how the training and preparation 
period of new pastors in the African Methodist Episcopal Church in the Atlanta North 
Georgia Conference can be enhanced. This enhancement would be done in hopes of 
making practical usage of the knowledge new pastors gain in seminary and the 
ministerial training process so that new pastors can transition into their new roles as 
pastors and effectively serve local congregations with success. 

My position is that seminary training and denominational training are very much 


needed and help to prepare new pastors to serve in local congregations. Nevertheless, 
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enhancing procedures and methodologies that are used to prepare new pastors can always 
be looked upon and added to help God's junior shepherds navigate through the tedious 


church administration portion of their duties and responsibilities as a local church pastor. 


Methodology 

The project began with the hypothesis that if new pastors use this church 
administration manual, then they will be better equipped when transitioning from student 
to church pastor. Church administration defined for this project was “leadership” which 
equips the church to be the church and to do the work of the church. It is the guidance 
provided by church leaders as they lead the church to use its spiritual, human, physical, 
and financial resources to move the church toward reaching its objectives and fulfilling 
its avowed purpose. It is enabling the children of God, who comprise the church, to 
become and do what they can become and do by God’s grace.! 

The selected approach for executing this project was six consecutive weekly 
workshops on church administration, with ten of the fourth-year students in the Atlanta 
North Georgia Conference Ministerial Institute of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, known as the Board of Examiners (BOE). The approach that was used for this 
project was the teaching and learning through six consecutive weeks of direct face-time 
instruction. I chose this approach because of my background as a teacher, and due to the 
love and passion that I have for education, which was conveyed in my interdisciplinary 


foundational paper. The first session began with a pre assessment that covered a portion 


' Charles Tidwell, Church Administration: Effective Leadership for Ministry (Nashville, TN: B&H 
Publishing Group, 1985), pdf, http://Ifmundy2002.blogspot.com/ 2017/10/definition-of-church-administrat 
ion html. 
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of the information that would be taught during the six worship sessions. This information 
was used as a baseline to help gauge the effectiveness of the six-weeks training. The 
same pre assessment was given as the post assessment (See Appendix D) at the end of the 
six-weeks training. During each of the six weeks of workshops, the students met and 
were taught on church administration, which included these six areas: Leadership and 
Organizational Development (two weeks), which includes Leadership Protocols; Church 
Protocols and Church Finance (two weeks); and Maintaining the Spiritual Integrity of the 
Church (one week); and Communication and Conflict Resolution (one week). 

The pre and post-test (See Appendix D) were given in an open-ended format. 
Some of the questions were: 


e 1. How do you define church administration? (This question is asked to access a 
baseline understanding of the administrative task of the church leader). 


e 2. What are the three types of budgets that an AME pastor must focus on: briefly 
explain each. (This question is asked to access a baseline understanding of the 
AME Church’s 3 types of budgets that a pastor is responsible for). 


e 3. Who is the chairperson of all local church boards and name the boards the 
person chairs? (This question is asked to access a baseline understanding of the 
structure of the local AME Church). 


In addition to using a pre and post-test questionnaire, I used five weekly focus 
journal topics (See Appendix E) to gain data from the participants on each church 
administration training session. Some of the questions are: 


e Session 1. Many first-time/new pastors enter the local church without minimum 
church administration skills; therefore, they often become frustrated and disdained 
about their new assignment. Given the opportunity to pastor in a local church, 
would a church administration manual be a resource which would assist in the 
transition into the role of a local church pastor? Why or why not? Explain: (This 
question is asked to access the necessity for a church administration manual for 
new local church leaders). 
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Session 2. The AME Church prepares new pastors in the church’s polity during the 
BOE training. Discuss the connection of the AME Church polity and maintaining 
spiritual integrity as a church leader. (This question is asked to access the 
connection between the AME Church polity and spiritual integrity) 


Session 3. The local church pastor serves as the local congregation’s leader. How 
can the local church pastor develop other leaders within the congregation? (This 
question is asked to access the understanding of the importance of developing 
church leaders). 


On the sixth week of the workshops, I conducted exit interviews (See Appendix 


F) with three randomly selected participants. The exit interview data was used to help 


gauge the readiness of the participants following the six weeks of training in church 


administration. 


Exit Individual Interviews 


1. The AME Church strongly recommends that individuals attend seminary and 
the AME Church Ministerial Training Institute. Do you feel prepared after these 
experiences to pastor a local church? Discuss your responses. (This question is 
asked to access if the local church leader believes that seminary and the AME 
BOE are necessary). 


2. What frightens you the most about being a first-time pastor in a local church, 
and what are you most confident about becoming a local church pastor? Discuss 
your response. (This question is asked to access local church leader 
preparedness). 


3. Pastoring in the local church requires an individual to have a plethora of gifts 
and talents. If you could have one area developed prior to becoming a local 
church pastor, which area would this be and explain your response? (This 
question is asked to cause the local church leader to reflect on their gifts and 
talents that they will use as a local church leader). 


The questionnaires, journaling, and exit interview information were distributed to 


each participant, and responses were kept private. The participants are all identified by a 


two-digit number that was randomly provided on their documents to keep participant 
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responses confidential. As each participant completed all assignments, they were 
instructed to place their assignments faced down in an area not in my direct view in order 
that their identity remain confidential. Throughout the training session, there were ten 
students in the fourth year of the BOE that participated in the six-week church 


administration training workshops. 


Implementation 

The beginning of the implementation of the project was a very exciting moment 
for me. In fact, it felt like the first day of school, when I was a public education eight- 
grade teacher. I felt that there was something that I had to share with new pastors in the 
AME Church that would help their new journey as pastor be less cumbersome and help 
them achieve success as they started or continued their journey as a local church pastor. 
After my personal reflection of my personal journey on things that I needed clarity on as 
a new local church pastor, I decided to create a manual that would help new pastors. The 
project initially started with a conversation with the Presiding Prelate, Bishop of the State 
of Georgia, along with the Dean of the Ministerial Training Institute about my proposed 
project. After numerous conversations with these leaders, I was given the green light to 
move forward with the project and all the necessary information to contact the students 
who would be attending the six training sessions. The participants were emailed a 
welcome letter of invitation (See Appendix A) and a letter introducing myself as a 
doctoral student at United Theological Seminary. The letter included the topic of the 


training (Church Administration), the number of sessions (six), the location, and all vital 
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information. As the first week of the training session grew near, I made a phone call to all 
participants to introduce myself once again. 
Session One 

The first Saturday of week one of the workshops session began with excitement 
and joy. It was amazing to see that the journey in this unique educational program had 
progressed to the actual implementation of the project. The night before my first class, I 
created an agenda of how the church administration training would matriculate. This 
agenda was done to keep sacred the time frame of the training and respect the 
participants’ dedicated time that they had given. 

I began the class with a warm welcome and sincerely thanked the students/participants 
for giving up their Saturdays for the next six weeks to learn how to enhance their church 
administration skills as new and current local church leaders. Following the welcome and 
introducing myself, I explained the purpose of why we had gathered, what my 
dissertation project was all about, and what our next six weeks would entail. I then 
presented my abstract with emphasis on my hypothesis, which is if new pastors use this 
church administration manual, then they will be better equipped when transitioning from 
student to church pastor.” 

Following the sharing of the preliminary information, I conveyed to the 
participants that their personal identity would be protected, and that their names would 
not be used throughout the gathering of data. The participants then signed the consent 
documentation and the weekly sign in sheet. Next, I facilitated a time frame for each 
participant to introduced themselves and share where they were in the ministerial training 


and preparation process with the denomination and asked what they did at their home 
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church. Following that brief introduction, I administered a pre-assessment questionnaire 
that was also used for the post-assessment. The questions for the pre assessment were 
administered prior to the first session power point presentation on Leadership and 
Organizational Development, which was done to ensure the integrity of the data taken 
from the pre-test and after the conclusion of the final session. 

Next, I began the training session, which was on the topic of Leadership and 
Organizational Development. I began with asking the participants what they thought 
church administration meant. Many of the participants were hesitant to respond. After 
coaching them by explaining that this would be a time that we all would learn together, 
the first participant to respond responded by saying, “Church administration is the 
running of the business of the church.” The response that was given was classic, and I 
assured the participant that their response was a good response and that today we would 
unpack that statement and dig a little deeper. The next slide in the presentation presented 
the definition of church administration that was used throughout my paper. According to 
Charles Tidwell, in his book entitled, Church Administration: Effective Leadership for 
Ministry, church administration is defined as the leadership that equips the church to be 
the church, and to do the church’s work. It is the guidance provided by church leaders as 
they lead the church to use its spiritual, human, physical, and financial resources to move 
the church toward reaching its objectives and fulfilling its avowed purpose. It enables the 
children of God who comprise the church to become and do what they can become and 
do by God's grace. 

Following the discussion of this definition, I then shared a synopsis of my 


biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations to help explain the 
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importance of enhancing the knowledge of church administration skills of new pastors. 
During this discussion, we examined the four areas that stood out in Exodus 18: 21, 
where Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, advises Moses of the character of the men that 
he chooses to help assist him with the people. I explained the importance of developing 
leaders in the organization. I then shared the nature of leadership that exists in the AME 
Church and how to further enhance the development of these leaders such as the Steward 
Board Chair and Trustee Board Chair. I then spoke to the participants about the 
importance in developing organizational leaders by spending time talking to each leader 
in hopes to get to know them and build relationships with them. 

In closing, we discussed the importance of providing continuous training to the 
leaders in the local church on their roles to also bring in others to help train your leaders 
on their specific roles, to meet with these leaders at least once a month with a purpose, 
and the importance of modeling leadership, along with being diligent at inspecting what 
you expect. As this session came to an end, I presented the homework assignment which 
was to respond to journal entry number one. The session closed with prayer and the class 


was dismissed. 


Session Two 

The next session began with a quick check in on how everyone was doing. I 
started with prayer and presented a quick recap of last week’s training. In fact, this 
training started with a part two on Leadership and Organizational Development, 
highlighting specific areas in my foundational papers for this DMIN project and the 


beginning of the new training on Church Protocols. After sharing a few more details on 
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Leadership and Organizational Development, I began the discussion with a question 


about church protocols. The participants gave random responses on what is meant by 


church protocols. I asked them to name a church protocol and explain it to the class. After 


this explanation, I began the PowerPoint presentation with the first thirty, sixty, and 


ninety days as the new local church leader. During this training, we discussed, some of 


the expectations of the local church pastor in the district in which they pastor along with 


the AME connectional church expectations. We furthered our discussion by discussing 


items such as the “First 30, 60 and 90 Days as a New Pastor” 


Observe everything and take notes 

Use these days to get to know the congregation and ask fundamental questions 
such as: service times for all services, unique usage of the building, if any, 
building maintenance, bills (meaning local church budget), payroll (meaning who 
gets paid and how much), pastor’s package, history of the church, along with what 


has been in place that worked and what needs improvement. 


The training then continued to discuss the next thirty days, followed by discussing the 


last of the first thirty days. During this time, we discussed areas such as: 


Start meeting with the local congregation 

Conduct local church and board meetings 

Begin meeting with every board and organization and always have an agenda to 
use at meetings. 

Use the AME Book of Discipline as your guide. Never meet without this book. 
Plan and tab off pages that address the items on your agenda prior to the meeting 


Become familiar with the chain of command in the denomination 
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* Presiding Prelate of the District (Bishop) 


¢ Presiding Elder of the District 

¢ Other Pastors 

* Associate Ministers on Staff 

¢ Steward Protem (Head of the Finance Team) 

* Finally, start developing the vision and mission with the leadership team 


and ways to share this throughout the church. 


Following the discussion, the homework assignment, which was journal entry number 


two, was given to the students. We closed in prayer and dismissed the class. 


Session Three 

In this session once again, we started first with a check in to see how everyone 
was doing with their day and week since the last time we met. We offered a word of 
prayer and introduced the second portion of the training topic for this discussion, which 
was “Church Protocols.” During this session, we revisited specific church protocols for 
the local church pastor such as meetings with all boards, district organizations, and the 
AME Connectional Church. We furthered our discussion with focus areas that would be 
considered very important for the local church pastor to become familiarized with such as 
specific meetings that are called by the Districts’ Presiding Elders and the Presiding 
Prelate Bishop of the assigned AME District. 

During this session, many of the participants asked questions about church 
protocols such as, when and where a different attire is worn, where to sit at specific 


meetings, raising a question, making a motion, and the voting process for decisions in the 
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local church that require a vote. The questions that were raised were great questions 
because neither portion of the training covered how to use Roberts Rules of Order. After 
reviewing the final portion of church protocols, the participants were assigned the next 


journal homework task, and we ended this session with prayer. 


Session Four 
Session four turned out to be one of my favorite sessions to teach. This session 

focused on Church Finances. The session began with a quick check in of the past week 
for the participants. However, this check-in did not move as rapidly as the other sessions. 
During this session, the spirit of God led me to really talk to the participants about 
pastoring, and the assignments that God had and would give them. We sat in a circle for 
about fifteen minutes, and I shared some of my journey in ministry and shared portions of 
my synergy. I shared this because I wanted the participants to see exactly how my 
dissertation topic was not just developed, but how it was birth out of a passion of mine, 
which was to see the Ministerial Training Institute for new pastors be enhanced so that 
those pastors would not experience unnecessary frustration and early burnout. By sharing 
my development of my topic and the passion that drove me to my topic, it created a 
different kind of closeness with the participants than what we had in the other sessions. 
As I proceeded to the training, this training seems to have been received as if they were 
being instructed by their very own pastor. I began the training with simple questions 
about church finance. I asked the following questions: 

1. What are the three types of budgets in the AME Church? 


2. How do you develop a local church budget? 


3s 
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How are your budgets related to your church calendar? 


After listening to many of their responses, I could tell that these responses had 


more of a genuine and transparent response than the other responses in other sessions. As 


I proceeded through the training, there was one statement that I repeated consistently. I 


consistently had in my presentation: “Money is not why you were sent to the church. You 


were sent to the church to teach God’s word and make disciples.” After saying this 


statement numerous times and as we got into the meat of the training, the participants 


were even more eager to learn what I had to teach them. During the session, I taught them 


that the AME Church focuses on the local church pastor being able to manage three types 


of budgets such as the Local Church Budget, the District Budget, and the Connectional 


Budget. I continued this training on Church Finances to include information in the 


following areas: 


Three types of budgets are the Local Church Budget, the District Budget, and the 
Connectional Budget 

Being Transparent is the key 

Start with the end in mind 

Use your church calendar to help develop a local church budget 

Review the last quarterly conference reports, the last annual conference report, 
and local church budgets 

Meet with the finance team and discussed the roles of each member of the finance 
team and the methodologies by which they collect and distribute funds 

Create a list of local church bills, debts, etc. and inform the congregation 


All Banking information (what banks, and who signs checks) 
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¢ Plans for the finances of the church 
¢ Ifnecessary, conduct a soft audit before you get heavily involved in the church 


finances 


Following this very intense training, I could tell that the participants had turned the 
corner in their understanding on the importance of the local church pastor being 
knowledgeable about church administration because they all wanted a copy of this 
presentation. I assured them that they would receive the manual of the entire presentation 
at the end. After that discussion, we ended the session by assigning the journal homework 


and closed out in prayer. 


Session Five 
Session five was a very intense session. During this session, the focus was on 

Spiritual Integrity and Communication and Conflict Resolution. I began this session by 
asking the participants a few questions, such as: 

1. What do you think Spiritual Integrity mean? 

2. Have you experienced conflict in your church? 

3. What are some ways the leader can communicate in the local church? 
Following our discussion with these leading questions, I presented the presentation. The 


presentation covered some of the following areas of Spiritual Integrity: 


1. Never forget why you are the leader in God’s House 
2. To always base decisions on God’s word 
3. To develop other leaders for the work of the Kingdom of God 


4. To help others focus their ministry on equipping others for the work of service 


2: 
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To never forget that these are God’s people 


I then used information gathered from Experiencing Leader Shift by Don Cousins that 


shared concepts such as: 


1. 


2: 


An explanation of the term Leader SHIFT and that it was the new normal 

Leader SHIFT is a return of leadership to the biblical definition and understanding 
of leadership as God intended. 

To remember, that no matter what your role in the work of the Kingdom of God 
may be, your ability to be faithful, fruitful, and fulfilled for the purpose of making 


God famous is dependent upon the anointing of the Holy Spirit. 


Communication and Conflict Resolution 


Always plan how you will communicate prior to conflicts arising in the church. 
Think about what you are going to say before you say it. 

Develop clear and concise non-negotiables. 

Always meet with the opposite sex in the presence of someone else. 

Maintain healthy boundaries with the congregation. 

Remember that you are the distributor of information about, for, and to your 
church. 

Layer the methods in which you communicate with the congregation such as 
using robo call, text, a based remind system, all means of social media, 
newsletters along with minutes from meetings, and the usage of agendas during 


meetings. 
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Additionally, during the presentation, one of the participants gave a scenario about a 
conflict in their church and asked what would be the best way to resolve the conflict? The 
response that was shared was the biblical conflict resolution strategies, which is found in 
Matthew 18:15-17. 
If your brother sins against you, go and tell him his fault, between you and him 
alone. If he listens to you, you have gained your brother. But if he does not listen, 
take one or two others along with you, that every word may be confirmed by the 
evidence of two or three witnesses. If he refuses to listen to them, tell it to the 
church; and if he refuses to listen even to the church, let him be to you as a 
Gentile and a tax collector. 
Moreover, the presentation included several aspects of spiritual integrity doing 
things God’s way along with conflict resolution according to the author Don Cousins in 
his book Experiencing Leader Shift. This measure placed emphasis on the leading and 


guiding of the Holy Spirit. The session ended with an assigned journal homework topic 


and prayer. 


Session Six 

Session six was bittersweet. I was excited that we made it to the end of the six 
weeks of training in church administration. However, there were some emotions attached 
with the training sessions’ ending. The last session started as usual with a welfare check 
on all the participants and prayer. Following prayer, I presented a brief review of the six 
training sessions which were covered throughout the six weeks and administered the post 
assessment questionnaire. Following the post assessment, three participants were 
randomly chosen to participate in the three question exit interview. The exit interview 
was recorded, and the identity of the participants were kept anonymous. During the exit 


interview, the participants recorded their responses in writing. 
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Following the exit interview, I presented all the participants in the training 
sessions on Church Administration with a completion certificate and a Church 
Administration Manual that included all the six weeks of training materials. As each 
participant departed, we took pictures, and they expressed how they enjoyed the training 
and learned so much. Again, this last session came to a bittersweet end and some new 


ministerial bonds were created. 


Summary of Learning 
The data that was gathered from the participants over the six weeks of training 


revealed the following: 


First Collection of Data 

In the pre- and post-questionnaires, nine questions were presented to the ten 
participants. The data shows the ten participants prior knowledge and post knowledge 
about church administration. The participants’ responses were either related or not relate 
to the six areas of church administration that would be covered during the six weeks 


training sessions. 
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Church Finances 
Did the participant's response relate church finances to 
church administration? 


12 
10 
10 
8 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 
0 
0 
Yes No 


m@Pre-Test m Post-Test 


Figure 1. Comparison of participants who exhibited knowledge relating church 
finances to church administration prior to training sessions and after training 
sessions. 
Prior to instruction, 60% of the research participants responses indicated that they related 
church administration and church finances. The positive response rate increased to 100% 


after the six-week training session. This suggests the training sessions had a positive 


impact on helping the participants to connect church administration to church finances. 
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Church Protocols 


Did the participant's response relate church protocol to 
church administration? 


10 
9 9 

8 

6 5 

4 4 

4 

0 

Q3 Q5 Q7 


mPre-Test Yes mPost-Test Yes 


Figure 2. Results of participants whose responses indicated a knowledge of 
church protocols as they relate to church administration. 


Similarly, the participant engagement in the training sessions yielded a positive 
result in reference to church protocols. Figure 2 shows significant increases in the 
responses that associate church protocol with church administration with the highest 
impact seen in responses to question 5. This suggests that these trainings may be 
beneficial to new students to help ensure that organizational traditions and protocols 
continue to be followed. Additionally, preparing potential leaders through a structured 
review of church protocols may inform how they are perceived and received by their new 


congregation. 
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Communication & Conflict Resolution 
Did the participant's response relate communication 
and conflict resolution to church administration? 


12 


10 


Pre-Test Q10 Post-Test 


wYes BNo 


Figure 3. Pre/Post-Test Comparison of Participant Responses which framed 
Communication and Conflict Resolution in the Context of Church Administration. 


Question 10 of the pre- and post-test was designed to determine if participants 
understood the importance of communication and conflict resolution as a function of 
church administration. The pre-test results show a70% positive response rate; most 
participants had a foundational understanding of these principles; the modules were 
effective in ensuring that all participants left the program being able to clearly articulate 


the relationship between the two. 
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Leadership Development 
Did participant's response relate leadership to Church 
Administration? 


10 

9 9 

8 
6 
6 5 5 
4 
2 
0 
Qu Q4 Qs 
mPre-Test Yes Post-Test Yes 
Leadership Development 
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5 
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Figure 4. Results of participants whose responses linked leadership development 
and church administration 


Questions 1, 4, and 8 — pre and post-test — were designed to determine if 
participants understood the importance of developing leaders and their leadership abilities 
as a function of church administration. The pre-test results for question 1 show that 50% 


of the participants understood leadership development as a function of church 
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administration. The post-test results for question 1 show that 90% understood leadership 
development as a function of church administration after the six-week training. Questions 
1, 4, and 8 — pre and post-test -were designed to determine if participants understood the 
importance of developing leaders and their leadership abilities as a functional church 
administration. The pre-test results for question 4 show that 50% of the participants 
understood leadership development as a function of church administration. The post-test 
results for question 1 show that 90% understood leadership development as a function of 
church administration after the six-week training. Questions 1, 4, and 8 — pre- and post- 
test were designed to determine if participants understood the importance of developing 
leaders and their leadership abilities as a function of church administration. The pre-test 
results for question 8 show that 60% of the participants understood leadership 
development as a function of church administration. The post-test results for question 8 
show that 100% understood leadership development as a function of church 
administration after the six-week training. Analysis of participants’ responses to 
questions regarding leadership development revealed that the training sessions had a 
positive impact on helping students connect leadership development principles with 


church administration. 
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Maintaining Spiritual Integrity 
Did the participant's response relate communication 
and conflict resolution to church administration? 


7 7 


oR N WH UD N @® 


Yes 


@ Pre-Test Post-Test 


Figure 5. Pre/Post-Test Comparison of Participant Responses which associated 
Spiritual Integrity and Church Administration. 


There was no change in the percentage of respondents who associated spiritual 
integrity and church administration in their pre- and post-tests. Furthermore, each 
participant responded similarly on both assessments. This may indicate that this training 


module should be revisited or redesigned to align with the training goals more closely. 


Second Collection of Data 
The second collection of data for this project was five weeks of journal responses. 
The participants were given five journal topics to respond to after each week of training 
except the last week. 
Journal Entry 1: Many first-time/new pastors enter the local church without 
minimum church administration skills; therefore, they often become frustrated and 
disdained about their new assignment. A question was posed to the participants: Given 


the opportunity to pastor in a local church, would a church administration manual be a 
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resource which would assist in the transition into the role of a local church pastor? Why 
or why not? Explain. (This question is asked to access the necessity for a church 


administration manual for new local church leaders) 


Journal Entry #1 Response 
Is the Church Administration 
Manual Needed? 


mYes 


No 


10, 100% 


The results if this journal entry indicated that 100% of the participants feel that a 
church administration manual covering the six areas of the classes taught for this project 
is needed. The data also revealed that the participants agreed with the Interdisciplinary 
chapter of the paper in Education about Differentiated Instruction. The participants 
indicated that having a tangible resource they could use as a reference would be 
beneficial for connecting what was taught in seminary and the BOE. They further 
explained that everyone could not remember everything heard during seminary and the 
BOE training. However, having a visual and something in their hand would be most 


useful. 
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Journal Entry 2: The AME Church prepares new pastors in the church’s polity 


during the BOE training. Discuss the connection of the AME Church polity and 
maintaining spiritual integrity as a church leader. (This question is asked to access the 


connection between the AME Church polity and spiritual integrity). 


Journal #2 
Is there a connection between the 
AME Church Policy and Spiritual 
Integrity? 


3,30% ave 


7, 70% 


The results if this journal entry indicated that 30% said that there was no 
connection of the AME Church Polity and Spiritual Integrity, and 70 % said that there 
was a connection between the AME Church Polity and Spiritual Integrity. The 30% 
stated that there was too much emphasis on money and conflicts without referring to 
biblical principles. These participants also indicated that the class taught to support my 
theological foundation paper in the area of Practical Theology helped them reflect on 
how little emphasis is placed on bringing the “WILL” of God into the local congregation. 
The 70 % stated that the AME Church Polity placed emphasis on staying connected to 
the Holy Spirit and the importance of prayer, and the Doctrine and Discipline places 
emphasis on the Holy Spirit and praying before making decisions. This group of 


participants reflected on the class that was taught for this project which focused on 
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Maintaining the Spiritual Integrity and the criteria of selecting leaders to help the pastor 


as indicated in Exodus 18: 21. 

Journal Entry 3: The local church pastor serves as the local congregation’s leader. 
How can the local church pastor develop other leaders within the congregation? (This 
question is asked to access the understanding of the importance of developing church 


leaders). 


Journal Entry #3 Response 
Is developing church leaders 
important? 


mYes 


No 


The results of this journal entry indicated that 100% of the participants stated that 
developing local church leaders is important. These participants shared the discussion in 
the first training session and referenced the biblical foundation paper for this project, 
which is found in Exodus 18:21. The participants discussed the character of the leaders, 
such as being able men, men of truth, men who feared God, and men who did not covet. 

Journal Entry 4: Mentoring is a biblical principle throughout scripture. Should or 
should not new local church leaders have mentors? Explain your response. (This question 


is asked to access the understanding that local church leaders need support and guidance). 
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Journal Entry #4 
Is support in the form of a mentor 
needed for new pastors? 


mYes 


No 


The results of this journal entry indicated that 100% of the participants felt that 
support in the form of a mentor is needed for new pastors. The participants restated 
information that was taught in the training classes for this project with reference to the 
Biblical Foundational paper that uses the Exodus 18: 13-27. The participants talked about 
Moses and his father-in-law Jethro’s relationship. 

Journal Entry 5: Communication has been noted as the “breakfast of champions.” 
As a first-time pastor, discuss some of the methods a pastor can use to communicate with 
the congregation effectively and why this is important? (This question is asked to access 
the importance of the local church leader to share with the congregation and maintain a 


level of transparency) 
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Journal #5 
Is communication and 
maintaining transparency 
necessary for the local church... 


mYes 


No 


The results of this journal entry indicated that 100% of the participants felt that 
communication and maintaining transparency is necessary for the local church leader. 
The participants restated information from the training classes on ways to communicate 
such as always using a meeting agenda and technology. The participants discussed the 
importance of being able to reach different people in different ways. The participants 
referenced my Interdisciplinary paper that discussed Differentiating the Instruction so 


that all learners could learn. 


Third Collection of Data 
The third collection of data for the project was the usage of an exit interview with 
three randomly selected participants. These participants were known as participant one, 
two and three. The exit interview questions and outcome follow: 
Question 1: The AME Church strongly recommends that individuals attend 
seminary and the AME Church Ministerial Training Institute. Do you feel prepared after 


these experiences to pastor a local church? Discuss your responses. (This question is 
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asked to access if the local church leader believes that seminary and the AME BOE are 


necessary). 


Participants who felt prepared 
after attending seminary and the 
BOE 


33, 33% aoe 


The results of this question indicated that 67% of the participants indicated that 
they felt prepared after attending seminary and the BOE, whereas 33% indicated that 
seminary and the BOE did not help prepare them in church administration as a local 
church pastor. The sixty-seven percent of participants who indicated that they felt 
prepared prior to the class that was taught during this project in leadership development 
and church finance, indicated that the class helped them extend their understanding in 
these areas. The 33% of the participants indicated that seminary and the BOE did not help 
prepare them, also indicated that the class taught during this project provided them more 
detailed information in church administration and how the usage of the biblical text in 


Exodus 13: 18-27 helped explain the need for local church pastors to develop leaders. 
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Question 2: What frightens you the most about being a first-time pastor in a local 
church, and what are you most confident about becoming a local church pastor? Discuss 


your response. (This question is asked to access local church leader preparedness). 


PARTICIPANTS REPORTING BEING 
FRIGHTEN OF FAILING GOD AND NOT 
BEING PREPARED TO LEAD THE 
CONGREGATION 


mYes BNo 


0% 


The results of this question indicated that 100% of the participants said that the 
area that frighten them the most was failing God and not being prepared to lead the 
congregation. The participants shared in their responses that the classes that were taught 
for this project helped them gain a better understanding of the work that is required of 
local church leaders in church administration. The participants indicated that the session 
on church protocols helped them understand the theology that undergirded this project, 
which is Practical Theology. The participants indicated that they had a better 
understanding of their role as a local church leader in helping the congregation to actually 
live out and implement the scriptures in the Bible. 

Question 3: Pastoring in the local church requires an individual to have a plethora 


of gifts and talents. If you could have one area developed prior to becoming a local 
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church pastor, which area would this be and explain your response? (This question is 
asked to cause the local church leader to reflect on their gifts and talents that they will use 


as a local church leader). 


Leadership area that participants 
would like developed prior to 
becoming local church leader 


mYes 


No 


10, 100% 


The results of this question indicate that 100% of the participants felt that they 
needed improvement in the specific areas of church administration such as conflict 
resolution, developing leaders, and communication. The participants reflected on the 
leadership of the founder of the AME Church, Richard Allen, and his leadership ability to 


not only start a denomination but also to place emphasis on the training of ministers. 
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Conclusion 


How it All Started 

At the beginning of this project, I hypothesized that if new pastors use this church 
administration manual, then they will be better equipped when transitioning from student 
to church pastor. As I proceeded to do the research on my project’s topic, I constantly 
revisited my synergy. My synergy paper was a very difficult paper to write. During the 
writing of my synergy paper, many emotions were revisited while tears out of nowhere 
streamed down my face, and often times, I had to stop writing and walk away from my 
computer. The synergy portion of this paper expressed a passion of mine, which is to help 
pastors in a way that would cause them less grief. As I began the research on my topic, it 
forced me to dig deeper than my passion and look at my journey in ministry. As I 
reflected on my journey, I realized my journey in ministry included several stages of 
training, preparing, and learning. The research guided me back to my days in seminary at 
the Turner Theological Seminary of the Interdenominational Theological Center, and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Ministerial Training Institute. As I reflected on 
these two educational pieces to the puzzle of my learning about ministry and becoming a 
local church pastor, I was met with a smile that these two training periods did a great job, 
and that my project would just enhance what was already in place. As the research 
continued and it became time for the biblical chapter of my paper to be researched and 
written, the biblical text that I chose became incorporated into weeks of teaching and 
preaching to my local church congregation to help me do the necessary exegetical work 


of the pericope that I had chosen. These weeks of using my biblical text to preach also 
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helped me understand exactly how this the biblical text would guide me in regard to the 
implementation of my project. 

The biblical revelation that was revealed in the biblical text Exodus 18: 13- 27, 
shifted my leadership notions to become more focused on doing ministry in a leadership 
position — the way in which the Bible guides us. The relationship between Moses and 
his father-in-law Jethro was exactly what I had needed and was I grateful for the people 
that God had placed in my life along my journey. This text opened my heart and 
reminded me that the people that I lead and the people that new pastors will lead must be 
led with love and kindness, and as leaders we must always have a teachable spirit when 
God sends help your way. The biblical text highlighted the beginning of my paper when I 
referenced the quote from John Donne, “No Man is an Island.” In the biblical text, Moses 
had a teachable spirit that helped him avoid “leadership, mishaps, and leadership 
burnout.” The biblical text also served as a reminder in Exodus 18:21 of the kind of 
people a local church leader should select to assist in doing God’s work. This portion of 
the text placed emphasis on four areas to concentrate on in the selection process, which 
are “able men, God fearing men, truthful men, and men that do not have the spirit of 
coveting.” The theology portion of my paper echoed throughout the implementation of 
the project. Practical Theology, I learned, was not just making the word of God practical, 
but bringing pieces of heaven to earth. Providing guidance through the teaching and 
learning of God’s word in order to help transform all who hear leads to being “doers” of 
God’s word. The practical theology portion of my paper also reminded me that ministry 
may start inside the four walls of the church, but in order for the people that God has 


given me to shepherded, ministry must go far beyond the beautiful edifices. Practical 
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Theology is the theology that will forever cause me to wake up with a gleam of hope as I 
go in and out of the church to “do” God’s word. It will forever challenge me that 
Practical Theology is an effort to always honor the appeal to human experience drawing 
our attention to questions of history, culture, and society while urging us to respond to the 
real needs of our world and to the conditions of human existence “on earth.” This is 
perhaps what is meant by the word “practical.” Yet, it is a theology and an effort to 
regain the transcendent appeal of God’s word to humanity and an appeal that calls out to 
us and ask us to be people of God, people of faith, people of hope, people of justice and 


mercy and a people living and acting on earth “as it is in heaven.” 


What Did I Learn Through Implementation of the Project? 

As I implemented my project week after week for six weeks, I learned that people 
who feel that they want to serve God in a leadership role in the local church still wanted 
to do their jobs with excellence. The time spent with the participants gave me a glimpse 
of how important it is that we all continue to be students as we learn about the Kingdom 
of God and leadership. The participants came from a variety of sizes of churches. 
However, they all had similar curiosities about church finances, church protocols, and 
how to know when you are leading in the right directions. Each week that I met with the 
participants, there was a bond established. What started out with a slight hesitation to 


engage in the class ended up with many discussions with the participants well after the 


? Terry A Veling, Practical Theology: on Earth As It Is in Heaven (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2005), 18. 
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class had been dismissed. I learned through this process that what is in place in the AME 


Church is working. 

I learned that, as long as there is a local church to pastor, enhancing the training 
process of new and current ministers is a good idea. I was reminded also of the founder of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop Richard Allen, and his love for 
education and the training of ministers. I learned that there is power in the learning 
together for the ministers when we come together and share our journeys and offer 
guidance to each other just as it was in the formation of the AME Church in 1816 in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Throughout this journey, I learned that we cannot do ministry 
alone, and that it really does take all of us working together and contributing whatever 
amount of knowledge, revelation, and support, to help make what’s most important and 
that is disciples for Jesus Christ. Moreover, as my focus group participated for two years 
in the Dr. Charles E. Booth Conference, it also added to the training sessions and my 
personal conviction about why we are sent to churches as local church leaders. It 
heightened and diminished many internal thoughts such as, we are sent to make disciples 
for Jesus Christ, even in the worst or the best of times. It opened my eyes that these 
trailblazers are just courageous men and women who’ ve given their lives to the ministry 


and have sacrificed so much, but at the same time gained so much. 


The Results of the Project/How Well Did the Project Work 
The entire journey at United, as my cohort professor Dexter Cannon would say, 
“Stay with the Process and it will all come together and make sense.” Yes, the process 


came together, and it does make practical sense. The results of the project yielded that my 
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hypothesis was accurate. Yes, the usage of a manual that addresses specific areas of 
church administration for the local pastor was something that would enhance the training 
already in place for new local church pastors. 

The summation of the project was revealed through the usage of the data 
gathering methods that were used such as the pre and post-test questionnaires. These 
assessments revealed that the students had some great understanding of the selected areas 
of church administration. However, the post-test summarized that they grew in their 
understanding. The weekly journaling revealed that they were growing and became less 
conservative in their responses to the journal topics. Each week’s journal topic results 
informed me that the students were thinking about what they had learned during each 
session, and they would be able to articulate and practice what they learned. Finally, the 
exit interviews, assessments, the journaling, and the after-class discussions, shared that 
there is still work to do by holding the hand of new pastors, and even veteran pastors. The 
results demonstrated that the teaching and learning process, as indicated in my 
Interdisciplinary paper, is for all learners. However, as new pastors are prepared, the 
teaching process must be differentiated so that all learners are reached, and no one is left 
behind. As I move forward, I will extend this project to an on-going resource that can be 
used wherever God sends me to pastor. I will also share what was learned and enhance 
the teaching in areas that were revealed through the data gathering. Yes, the journey has 
come to an end, but for me I hear my pastor’s voice as he often said when I was in the 
beginning stages of my training as a minister: “make you some friends along the way. 
You will need each other.” I believe that I have. I have made some friends that I have 


never met in person and only through the usage of social media. I have made some 
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friends that share the weight of always trying to do ministry “God’s Way” and not man’s 


way. 


Next Steps and Future Work 

The next steps for me will include working closely with the training and 
preparation process for the district in which I serve. I pray that God open doors for me to 
be able to do what I believe I was called and chosen to do, and that is teach. I love to 
learn, and I love to teach what I have learned. In the future, this project will be the 
baseline for me to be able to go into local churches and assist pastors who may or may 
not be experiencing difficulty in the area of church administration. This project will 
afford me the opportunity to assist local pastors by having a manual that I can place in 
their hands that can help ease the newness and frustration of their new assignment. The 
work on this project has enlighten me in so many areas. The most revealing aspect of 
doing this project is the need for continued education for local church pastors and the 


importance of mentoring. 


What I Would do Differently 

If given an opportunity to engage this project again, I would develop an 
additional chapter that highlighted more in-depth research on the importance of 
mentoring. I would use this chapter to petition the district in the AME Church where I 
serve as a local church pastor to assign new pastors mentors on the same day that they 
receive their first pastoral appointment. I would discuss the power of mentoring and how 


the true measure of a good leader is when the leader can help someone else become a 
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good leader. In closing, these three long years, during a worldwide pandemic, through the 
usage of technology, through the aggravating usage of face coverings called masks, 
through my own battle with Covid-19, has been a blessing, a time of growth, and worth 
every morsel of time. United Theological Seminary owes me nothing, but I owe them a 


deep heart-felt thank you, 
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METHODIST 


Rev. Tracey P. Fletcher, Senior Pastor 
“IT’S ALL ABOUT LOVE” 


Good afternoon, 


I pray all is well with you. I am Rev. Tracey P. Fletcher, the senior pastor of First Saint 
Peter AME Church located in Stone Mountain, Georgia. Additionally, I am a Doctoral 
student at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio, with a concentration Innovative 
Leadership/Church Administration. 


I am contacting you because your Dean of Atlanta North Georgia Conference Ministerial 
Training Institute Board of Examiners, Rev. Dr. Gregory Eason, has given me approval 
to provide instruction to you, the fourth-year students, in Church Administration starting 
in the fall. 


These classes will begin for all students in the final 4" year studies of the Board of 
Examiners, starting September 24, 2022-October 29, 2022. Each class session will meet 
for six consecutive Saturdays for only one hour from 9:00 am — 10:00 am. 


The purpose of the six sessions will help enhance your church administration skills 
readiness as many of you embark on becoming new pastors in the AME Church. 


I look forward to working with each of you; more details will be coming as we near the 
first-class session. 


Always in Love, 


Rev. Tracey P. Fletcher 
Senior Pastor 
First St. Peter AME Church 
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African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Atlanta North Georgia Conference 


Ministerial Training Institute 
Board of Examiners (BOE) 


Pastor Tracey P. Fletcher 
Doctoral Candidate United Theological Seminary 


United Theological Seminary 

Informed Consent Form for Doctoral Studies 
Project Content 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 


6" District, Atlanta North Georgia Conference, Ministerial Training Institute Board 
of Examiners 


Fourth Year Students Church Administration Training 


Investigator Name: Rev. Tracey Patrice Fletcher 


Contact Information: |. —$$—=41 


Introduction: 
I am a Doctoral student at United Theological Seminary. 


Purpose: 

I am conducting a study on Church Administration Preparedness in the 6" Episcopal 
District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Atlanta North Georgia Conference. 
The purpose of this project is to develop a church administration manual that will be used 
for a successful transition into a new appointment as a new pastor within the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Atlanta, North Georgia Conference. 


Requirements for Participation: 

You are invited because you are a student in the Atlanta North Georgia Conference 
Ministerial Institute Training, Board of Examiners. You are also included because you 
are taking classes in church administration and being prepared to pastor in the AME 
Church. 


Procedures: If you agree to be in the study, you will be asked to: (Participate in a 6 weeks 
church administration training in areas such as: Leadership and Organizational 
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Development, which includes Leadership Protocols, Church Protocols and Finance, 
Maintain the Spiritual Integrity of the Church, which includes Communication and 
Conflict Resolution, along with taking a pre- and post-test questionnaire, complete 
weekly journaling questionnaire, and participate in an interview, followed by a post- 
assessment. 


Risks: 

Identify all foreseeable risks and discomforts to the human participants. These may 
include physical, psychological, social, or economic discomfort or inconvenience. 
The primary risks are dedicating your time, your honest responses, and sharing 
information with the primary investigator. All information will be kept anonymous; 
specific names of participants will not be disclosed in any data. 


Benefits: 
Identify the benefits of your research to society and possibly the individual human 
participant. 


The primary benefit of your participation is that you will receive church administration 
training in critical areas for the first-time pastors in the AME Church. You will also 
receive a copy of all resources for future use. 


Voluntariness: 

Participation is voluntary, and you may skip any questions you do not wish to answer. 
You can also stop participating at any time. Your decision to participate will have no 
impact on (your membership in the congregation or whatever else you think this study 
may have an impact upon). If something makes you feel uncomfortable in any way while 
you are in the study, please contact me directly in person, on the phone, or in electronic 
communication. My contact information is at the top of this consent form. You can refuse 
to respond to any or all of the questions, and you will be able to withdraw from the 
process at any time: (include any risks of withdrawing from participation, if there are 


any). 


Confidentiality: 

We will be careful to keep your information confidential, and we will ask you and all the 
focus group members to keep the discussion confidential as well. There is always a small 
risk of unwanted or accidental disclosure. The conversations and the focus groups will be 
recorded and transcribed only with your permission. Any notes, recordings, or 
transcriptions will be kept private. I will be the only one with access to your information. 
The files will be encrypted and password protected. You can decide whether you want 
your name used. (All information collected will void all participant's names). 
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Summary: 
If you have any questions about the research study, please contact me at 
tfletch1 7@yahoo.com/ or i. 


Signature: 


Signing this paper means that you have read this or had it read to you, and that you want 
to be in the study. If you do not want to be in the study, do not sign the paper. Being in 
the study is up to you, and no one will be mad if you do not sign this paper or even if you 
change your mind later. You agree that you have been told about this study and why it is 
being done and what to do. 


Signature of Person Agreeing to Date Signed 


Participate in the Project/Study 


Signature of Person Agreeing to Date Signed 
Participate in the Project/Study 
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Pre- and Post-Assessment Questionnaire 


1. How do you define church administration? (This question is asked to access a 
baseline understanding of the administrative task of the church leader). 


2. What are the three types of budgets that an AME pastor must focus on? Briefly 
explain each. (This question is asked to access a baseline understanding of the 
AME Church’s 3 types of budgets that a pastor is responsible for). 


3. Who is the chairperson of all local church boards, and name the boards and the 
person chairs? (This question is asked to access a baseline understanding of the 
structure of the local AME Church). 


4. What process does a pastor use to formulate a steward and trustee board, and 
who oversees these boards? (This question is asked to access the baseline 
understanding of the AME Church polity, found in the Book of Discipline). 


5. Does the pastor have to attend meetings and conferences that the Presiding 
Prelate/ Bishop and Presiding Elders conduct and name at least three of these 
meetings/conferences? (This question is asked to access a baseline understanding 
of the local pastor’s responsibility to the AME District in which they serve). 


6. What is the purpose of Love Feast, and when should it be conducted? (This 
question is asked to access a baseline understanding of the pastor’s understanding 
of their responsibility to maintain the spiritual growth of the congregation). 


7. How does a pastor develop a local church budget? (This question is asked to 
access a baseline understanding of the fundamental understanding of local church 
finances). 


8. How does a pastor conduct a local church meeting, and what resources should a 
pastor always use as a guide during meetings? (This question is asked to access a 
baseline understanding of administrative preparation that a pastor must do before 
any congregational meetings). 


9. Ifa conflict arises in a congregation, what are some necessary steps that a 
pastor should take to resolve conflicts, and what are some of the protocols that the 
pastor should take to support conflict? (This question is asked to access a baseline 
understanding of the AME Church conflict resolutions and leadership protocols). 
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Focus Journaling Questions 


Session 1. Many first-time/new pastors enter the local church without minimum 
church administration skills; therefore, they often become frustrated and disdained 
about their new assignment. Given the opportunity to pastor in a local church, 
would a church administration manual be a resource which would assist in the 
transition into the role of a local church pastor? Why or why not? Explain. (This 
question is asked to access the necessity for a church administration manual for 
new local church leaders). 


Session 2. The AME Church prepares new pastors in the church’s polity during the 
BOE training. Discuss the connection of the AME Church polity and maintaining 
spiritual integrity as a church leader. (This question is asked to access the 
connection between the AME Church polity and spiritual integrity). 


Session 3. The local church pastor serves as the local congregation’s leader. How 
can the local church pastor develop other leaders within the congregation? (This 
question is asked to access the understanding of the importance of developing 
church leaders). 


Session 4. Mentoring is a biblical principle throughout scripture. Should or should 
not new local church leaders have mentors? Explain your response. (This question 
is asked to access the understanding that local church leaders need support and 
guidance). 


Session 5. Communication has been noted as the “breakfast of champions”. As a 
first-time pastor, discuss some of the methods a pastor can use to communicate 
with the congregation effectively and why this is important? (This question is 
asked to access the importance of the local church leader to share with the 
congregation and maintain a level of transparency) 
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Exit Individual Interviews 


e 1.The AME Church strongly recommends that individuals attend seminary and 
the AME Church Ministerial Training Institute. Do you feel prepared after these 
experiences to pastor a local church? Discuss your responses. (This question is 
asked to access if the local church leader believes that seminary and the AME 


BOE are necessary) 


e 2. What frightens you the most about being a first-time pastor in a local church, 
and what are you most confident about becoming a local church pastor? Discuss 
your response. (This question is asked to access local church leader 


preparedness). 


e 3. Pastoring in the local church requires an individual to have a plethora of gifts 
and talents. If you could have one area developed prior to becoming a local 
church pastor, which area would this be, and explain your response? (This 
question is asked to cause the local church leader to reflect on their gifts and 


talents that they will use as a local church leader). 
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